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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


CLASSROOM USE oF MOTION PICTURES 


A’ INSTRUCTIONAL mediums go, the 
motion picture, either sound or 
silent, is relatively new. For that rea- 
son the use of motion pictures by 
teachers has been studied somewhat 
scientifically, and research investiga- 
tions have been reported since about 
1920 when “movies” first began to 
appear in the classroom. At that time, 
long before the advent of 16-mm. 
pictures or before anyone thought 
much about synchronized sound, 
many of the problems that are met to- 
day in connection with producing, dis- 
tributing, and utilizing classroom films 
were identified and discussed. 


This early recognition of 
persistent problems is il- 
lustrated in a book, Vis- 
ual Education, edited by 
Frank N. Freeman and 
published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press in 1924. Freeman summa- 
rized several classroom investigations 


Early re- 
search on 
classroom 
films 


that he and his students had made 
using silent pictures, and a majority 
of his generalizations are defensible 
today. One point that he emphasized 
—and it is a point still too frequently 
disregarded by producers—was stat- 
ed: “Subject matter should not be in- 
cluded in educational films which is not 
primarily the representation of motion 
or action” (italics not in the original). 
Freeman meant by this that the mo- 
tion picture is uniquely valuable only 
when representing motion or action. 
In their book Motion Pictures in 
Education, published in 1923 by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Ellis 
and Thornborough summarized at 
length the objections raised at that 
time to the classroom use of motion 
pictures. The critics contended that 
films caused eyestrain; that there were 
too many mechanical difficulties and 
projection problems; that there was a 
fire hazard; that the equipment cost 
too much, as did the films; that films 
made learning too easy; that they 
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created superficial thinkers; that they 
reduced reading, destroyed the sense 
of perfection in language, and dulled 
the imagination. Some critics contend- 
ed that films distracted youngsters 
from real learning; that they did vio- 
lence to established and desirable 
teacher-pupil relations; that slides and 
still pictures were better; that good 
films were not available and those that 
were available were too frequently in- 
accurate, untrue, vulgar, or crude; that 
the benefits claimed were uncertain 
and unproved; and that there was no 
established method of use. 

Some of these twenty-year-old criti- 
cisms still have a measure of validity. 
Others now appear naive. Certainly 
the use of 16-mm. safety stock com- 
pletely eliminates the fire hazard. 
The excessive cost of equipment and 
films is still a deterrent to their use. 
No evidence has ever been advanced 
to indicate that the motion picture 
makes for superficial thinking. There 
is a considerable body of evidence in- 
dicating that seeing motion pictures 
actually stimulates reading, and no 
objective data support the claim that 
pictures dull the imagination. The old 
argument that the extensive class- 
room use of films may put teachers out 
of business is repeated now and then 
but not by persons who know any- 
thing about the classroom use of mo- 
tion pictures. The fact is that intelli- 
gent utilization frees teachers for 
maximally creative work. 

That slides and still pictures, under 
certain circumstances, are more effec- 
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tive pedagogically than motion pic- 
tures (all things considered, including 
cost) is now readily granted. In com- 
parison with the educational motion 
pictures available in 1923, the present 
supply seems large. As a matter of 
fact, however, it still is restricted 
when contrasted with the coverage of 
other mediums such as textbooks. It 
certainly no longer can be said that the 
benefits of motion pictures are un- 
proved. In 1937 Edgar Dale and 
others, in a book entitled Motion Pic- 
tures in Education: A Summary of the 
Literature (H. W. Wilson Company), 
summarized fourteen monograph re- 
search studies of the use of motion pic- 
tures in the classroom, seventeen text- 
book-type publications that are gen- 
eral surveys of the field, and more 
than sixty experimental research in- 
vestigations bearing on the utilization 
of instructional films. Since 1937 many 
additional studies have appeared. 


What are During the past three or 
classroom _ four years a large num- 
films? ber of motion pictures 


have been made with the 
hope and intention that they will be 
shown in schools. The H. W. Wilson 
Company issues a monthly bulletin 
describing and classifying these “edu- 
cational” pictures (described on page 
135 of these notes). The January issue 
ran to twenty-four pages and named 
almost four hundred motion pictures 
recently produced and allegedly ap- 
propriate for educational use. 
Many kinds of organizations—gov- 
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ernmental, philanthropic, commercial, 
and covertly propagandistic—produce 
these “educational’’ films. The Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs circulates a bulletin describing 
fifty-six motion pictures dealing with 
the other American republics. During 
the past four years the United States 
Office of Education has produced 
more than three hundred instructional 
pictures, most of which pertain to the 
training of war workers and many of 
which can be used in industrial-arts 
courses. The Office of War Informa- 
tion distributes scores of pictures, as 
do many departments and bureaus of 
the United States government. The 
British Information Service and the 
National Film Board of Canada have 
offices in several large American cities 
and rent motion pictures to schools at 
a nominal charge. 

Teaching Film Custodians (25 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City) 
distributes to schools selected Holly- 
wood prints that a board of directors 
has chosen as being valuable for class- 
room use. A number of independent 
producers located in the East recently 
organized the Educational Film Pro- 
ducers Association, Inc., and, accord- 
ing to Film News, will “foster, en- 
courage, and promote [sic] the produc- 
tion and distribution” of teaching 
films. Julien Bryan (291 West Twelfth 
Street, New York City) is a member 
of this group, and his brochure, Julien 
Bryan Teaching Films Produced for the 
Coordinator of Inter-American A ffairs, 
describes twenty-one titles dealing 


with Central and South American 
subjects only. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, having concentrat- 
ed for fifteen years on the production 
of classroom films, now issues twelve 
or more new subjects a year and dis- 
tributes, to schools only, approximate- 
ly five hundred titles including its own 
“sound” series and the “silent” pic- 
tures formerly distributed by the 
Classroom Films Division of the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

Because of the war, the role of in- 
structional motion pictures in G.I. ed- 
ucation, and the plans of present pic- 
ture producers and manufacturers of 
audio-visual equipment, those with 
enough temerity to make predictions 
anticipate that within the next ten 
years many new organizations will 
start producing “educational” pic- 
tures. The job of discriminating be- 
tween good and poor pictures with re- 
spect to their classroom effectiveness will 
become increasingly difficult for teach- 
ers. In many cases the statement of a 
picture’s worth made by its producer, 
or anyone else who will profit per- 
sonally from its sale or rental, lacks 
dependability. 

All pictures advertised for use in 
the schools (and some rental libraries, 
such as the Bell and Howell Film-o- 
Sound Library, list as many as five 
thousand titles) have been made with 
primary emphasis on one of the fol- 
lowing three purposes: to entertain, to 
propagandize or convert to a cause, to 
instruct. Hollywood, of course, is the 
great source of entertainment pic- 
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tures. The Hollywood product is nor- 
mally designed to make an audience 
laugh or cry or experience nostalgia or 
escape otherwise the realities of every- 
day life. The reaction to an entertain- 
ment film is basically one of liking or 
of disliking it. We describe how we feel 
about it. We become emotionally in- 
volved in the lives, on the screen and 
off, of the stars. We accept no obliga- 
tion to “remember.” Pictures designed 
primarily for entertainment are not 
difficult to identify. 

The propaganda picture is pro- 
duced by a group that has made up 
its mind what it wants people to be- 
lieve, and the desire to bring that be- 
lief about in a hurry is so strong that 
all the cards are not put on the table. 
Propaganda pictures rarely purport to 
be such. Few parade under that ban- 
ner. Many are cleverly designed so as 
to give the impression of disinterested- 
ness and objectivity. They are pro- 
duced, however, to “‘sell’’ a product, 
or a person, or a group, or an institu- 
tion, or a practice, or an idea. 

The great limitation of the propa- 
ganda picture, so far as its classroom 
use is concerned, is that it lacks au- 
thenticity. It is not true. It distorts 
what it reports—through covert omis- 
sion or selection or downright fabrica- 
tion. A propaganda picture on Brazil 
or the United States, produced pri- 
marily to create an attitude toward 
Brazil or the United States that the 
producer, for one reason or another, 
thinks desirable, describes a Brazil or 
a United States that does not exist. 
The high-school lad who may quit 
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school and go to Brazil because he 
saw the picture is disillusioned. He 
feels that he has been cheated and lied 
to—and he has been. Propaganda pic- 
tures are hard to identify. The first 
inquiry one should make is: “Who 
made the picture and why?” 

The classroom or instructional or 
“teaching” film has a number of char- 
acteristics. Chief among these, in this 
writer’s judgment, is authenticity. 
Even though it is undeniably true 
that every picture made for the class- 
room represents selected evidence, au- 
thenticity is established when bases 
for the selection are admitted and 
those responsible for the choices are 
named. The classroom picture aims 
primarily at increasing understanding. 
Those who see the picture subsequent- 
ly behave more appropriately because 
they have discovered relations that 
are true, or as nearly true as they can 
be depicted. One of the attributes of 
the Human Relations Series of films 
edited by the Progressive Education 
Association several years ago is that 
the excerpts were “authentic” de- 
scriptions of situations involving sub- 
tle and important human relations. 
This was true despite the fact that the 
sequences came from longer pictures 
made in Hollywood primarily for en- 
tertainment. 

This description of three types of 
motion pictures does not mean that 
any single picture is “pure” entertain- 
ment or “pure” propaganda or “‘pure”’ 
instruction. It does mean, though, 
that most of the decisions about what 
to include or exclude in the way of 
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content or what specific motion-pic- 
ture techniques to employ were made 
in terms of a dominating purpose. 
Even though under some circum- 
stances “instructional” pictures may 
be entertaining, and “entertainment” 
pictures both propagandistic and in- 
structive, and “propaganda” pictures 
entertaining and instructive, it is well 
to recognize each for what it wasintend- 
ed to be primarily. Quite naturally the 
picture made to entertain is at its best 
as entertainment. The propaganda pic- 
ture is best at special pleading. The 
instructional picture is best at teach- 
ing. Each type can be used to advan- 
tage in the school, although the writer’s 
opinion is that all propaganda pictures 
used in schools should be plainly la- 
beled as such and that their “instruc- 
tional” limitations should be realized. 
A criticism frequently made of pic- 
tures designed primarily for classroom 
use is that they are dull. They are, too, 
when viewed by children who have no 
interest in the lessons that they teach. 
A high-school Senior who cares noth- 
ing about the slide rule, who sees no 
use for it and believes that he never 
will, may be unendurably bored by 
the excellent United States Office of 
Education film on the use of the slide 
rule. The solution to this problem, 
however, is not to “animate” a slide 
rule, have it kick a football around, 
kiss a shapely “Miss Mathematics,” 
and, in the hands of a handsome car- 
toon engineer, lick sixty thousand 
Nazis; rather, the solution is to use the 
picture at a time when the boy wants 
to learn to use a slide rule. When that 


time comes, an authentic picture that 
answers his questions accurately and 
truthfully will absorb all of his atten- 
tion. He will find it exciting. 

As was commented on earlier, in- 
structional pictures are in their in- 
fancy. Much about how to make them 
is not yet known. Even the best pic- 
tures available are strongly influenced 
by the verbal tradition. They are often 
conceived and developed in verbal 
rather than graphic terms. Many of 
them in their entirety and most of 
them in spots are little more than il- 
lustrated lectures, and at times the 
illustration adds little, if anything, to 
the words used by the narrator. A 
classroom picture with narration and 
accompanying picture sequences such 
as the following does not exploit the 
medium: 


In many communities [pictures of a vil- 
lage taken from an airplane] boys and girls 
[picture of boys and girls] are transported to 
schools [pictures of several types of schools] 
in buses [picture of school bus with sound 
effects] because they live many miles from 
the school [technical animation of symbols 
of boys and girls going various distances to 
schools]. 


In this illustration the words alone 
are enough to tell the story. The pic- 
tures add little because villages and 
boys and girls and buses are already 
familiar sights. 

The motion picture is at its best in the 
classroom when it provides boys and 
girls with important perceptual ex- 
periences that they otherwise would not 
get. This means, as Freeman argued 
twenty years ago, that the chief justi- 
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fication of a motion picture is that it 
depicts dynamic, moving phenomena. 
Flat pictures or slides or film strips are 
cheaper than motion pictures, and 
pedagogically as effective, if static 
percepts are all that are needed. Such 
“static” pictures do not suffice, how- 
ever, when pupils want to learn how a 
plani grows, or how an internal com- 
bustion engine operates, or how re- 
mote people dress and live, or how 
electrical current flows. It is when such 
concepts are being taught that moving 
pictures frequently become essential. 


Improving Persons who are interest- 
classroom ed in instructional mo- 
films tion pictures may be di- 
vided into three groups 
in terms of their major responsibili- 
ties. The first and largest group, be- 
cause it includes conscientious teach- 
ers, is especially interested in ways 
and means for improving techniques 
of utilizing films. The next group in 
size includes all those people who try 
to work out procedures for the better 
administration of audio-visual mate- 
rials. Here are found the directors of 
audio-visual programs and others who 
are anxious to provide better distri- 
bution of their wares. The smallest 
group includes the men and women 
actively engaged in the production of 
pictures. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the number of people who earn 
a living producing motion pictures 
exclusively for classroom use, but it 
probably would not exceed forty. 
Most of the research that has been 
reported to date on educational mo- 


tion pictures has been concerned with 
the improvement of utilization. There 
has also been some statistical study of 
administration problems. The deci- 
sions made by the producers of educa- 
tional pictures, however, are almost 
always based on long experience and 
trial-and-error methods. There is a 
great dearth of scientific study of pro- 
duction techniques: The good pic- 
tures that we have today are a conse- 
quence of the application of creative 
intelligence of a high order rather than 
the application of scientific principles 
resulting from carefully controlled in- 
quiry. The article by Joe Park in this 
issue of the School Review, while it is 
confined to a study of the narration 
accompanying the motion picture, is 
illustrative of research that is perti- 
nent to the production rather than to 
the utilization or the distribution of 
classroom motion pictures. 
Notwithstanding the great contri- 
butions of creative intelligence to the 
production of classroom pictures, there 
is much that is not known but can be 
discovered about better ways of pro- 
ducing classroom motion pictures in 
order to assure maximum learning. 
Many handicaps must be overcome in 
such research because of the difficulty 
of controlling the large number of 
subtle and dynamic factors involved. 
Despite these handicaps, it is time 
that a larger number of students be- 
gan to direct their attention to the 
scientific validation of principles that 
can direct production. Pictures that 
are available for school children would 
be improved greatly, for example, if 
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we knew answers to questions like 
these: 

1. For any defined learning group, and in 
terms of time units spent watching a picture, 
what is the point of diminishing return with 
respect to subject-matter saturation? 

2. What is the effect on learning and re- 
tention of having a number of different nar- 
rators? 

3. What gain in learning results if fifty feet 
of preview and fifty feet of review are added? 

4. What specific techniques can be em- 
ployed to promote pupil participation as the 
pupils view classroom motion pictures? 

5. What is the value of questions periodi- 
cally interpolated by the narrator? 

6. What are the relative values of cartoon 
animation versus real-life photography in 
teaching specific lessons? 

Research of a sort that might an- 
swer these questions costs a great deal 
of money. The mere production of two 
single-reel sound pictures made to 
test some pedagogical hypothesis could 
easily run to from $8,000 to $20,000, 
depending on the subject matter in- 
volved. At the present time such re- 
search is almost out of the question be- 
cause of the use by the armed services 
of such great quantities of film stock. 

These factors of cost and unavail- 
ability of materials are realistic de- 
terrents to “production research.” 
Such hardly seems to be the case, 
however, for the argument advanced 
by many skilled producers of class- 
room motion pictures that production 
questions are not susceptible to suc- 
cessful analysis by scientific research 
methods. The same claim has been 
made for innumerable other fields 
before they were analyzed and at- 
tacked by scientists. 


New pub- 
lications 
about films 


In October, 1944, the 
American Council on Ed- 
ucation, as part of its 
series “Motion Pictures 
in Education,” published a forty-page 
bulletin entitled A Measure for Audio- 
visual Programs in Schools. This pam- 
phlet, prepared by Helen Hardt Sea- 
ton for the Council’s Committee on 
Visual Aids in Education, is based on 
visits that the author made to a num- 
ber of cities in the East and the South- 
east for “the purpose of discovering 
what use teachers were making of mo- 
tion pictures and what they considered 
the most fundamental problems ob- 
structing wider and more effective use.” 

As a consequence of these visits, 
which included many conversations 
with teachers and administrators, 
Miss Seaton formulated a series of 
recommendations that provide a con- 
venient check against which school 
systems or individual schools can ap- 
praise their own audio-visual pro- 
grams. These recommendations are 
given under headings such as (r) 
“Functions of a Department of Audio- 
visual Education,” (2) “(Departments 
of Audio-visual Education in States, 
Counties, Cities, and Towns,” (3) 
“Organization of the Department of 
Audio-visual Education,” (4) “Equip- 
ment and Service,” (5) ‘Acquisition 
of Materials,” (6) “Catalogue and 
Teacher’s Guides,” (7) “Teacher 
Training,” and (8) “Financial Sup- 
port.” 

A second new bulletin published by 
the American Council on Education, 
Motion Pictures for Postwar Educa- 
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tion, describes the initial work of a 
Commission on Motion Pictures in 
Education set up to direct the expend- 
iture of money granted by eight ma- 
jor motion-picture production com- 
panies to make possible a study of the 
needs of schools and colleges for mo- 
tion-picture material. Members of the 
Commission are Mark A. May (chair- 
man), Wallace W. Atwood, George S. 
Counts, Edmund E. Day, Willard E. 
Givens, George N. Shuster, and A. L. 
Threlkeld. 

The brochure states the philosophy 
and the broad objectives toward 
which the Commission will work. In 
this statement of philosophy, written 
by May and concurred in by the mem- 
bers of the Commission, the group an- 
nounces its intention to recommend 
the production of motion pictures 
that will be influential in achieving 
a better postwar world. Making such 
a world will involve removing, in the 
degree that is possible, the “barriers 
to national democracy,’”’ among which 
are illiteracy and ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and irresponsibility, lack of un- 
derstanding of the democratic proc- 
ess, ignorance of history, ignorance 
of science and technology, physical 
and mental infirmity, and social 
inflexibility. This is a broad cover- 
age. 

The Commission will not engage in 
or direct the production of classroom 
films but will limit its activities to 
studying the needs of schools and col- 
leges for motion-picture material and 
planning “for the production of new 
films for courses of study where these 
needs exist.” 


Guides to One of the difficulties 
audio-visual faced by teachers and 
materials administrators who want 
to make intelligent use 
of motion pictures in the classroom is 
their inability to locate selected bibli- 
ographies that describe critically and 
completely the content of pictures ap- 
propriate to certain topics. A number 
of special bibliographies of this sort 
have been made available by special 
interest groups, such as the Air Trans- 
port Association of America (1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.), which has issued the 
Aviation Film Directory, and the Re- 
ligious Film Association (297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York), 
which has published a Catalogue of 
Films for Church and Community Use. 
Certain professional groups have 
prepared annotated bibliographies of 
films which include information about 
sources where the films can be rented 
or purchased. A good illustration of 
this kind of bulletin has been pub- 
lished under the title “Films Inter- 
preting Children and Youth.” The 
booklet was prepared by Margaret 
Hampel, Edgar Dale, and Aileen 
Robinson and is issued co-operatively 
by the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association, and 
the National Association of Super- 
visors of Student Teaching. The guide 
may be purchased for fifteen cents 
from any of these associations. 
Selected bibliographies of various 
instructional materials produced by 
educational institutions often include 
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descriptions of motion pictures. The 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Upper Montclair published during 
1944 two such bibliographies, one 
dealing with “Business Education” 
and the other with “Health Educa- 
tion.” Each of these can be purchased 
for seventy-five cents from Miss Lili 
Heimers, who is director of the Teach- 
ing Aids Service of the Library at that 
institution. Remittance must accom- 
pany the order (no stamps accepted). 

The best single source of “biblio- 
graphic” information about educa- 
tional motion pictures is the Educa- 
tional Film Catalog published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company of New York. 
Since January, 1945, this catalogue 
has been available in monthly supple- 
ments, each of which includes an all- 
inclusive list of titles of motion pic- 
tures for which the company has been 
able to gather “essential information, 
such as title, running time, whether 
silent or sound, availability, and main 
source,” as well as more complete in- 
formation on a selected list of pictures 
which, after having been viewed by a 
committee of appraisers, are recom- 
mended for educational use. The de- 
scriptions of the films range in length 
from approximately twenty-five to 
four hundred words. Some indication 
is given of the worth of the film as well 
as the particular grade level for which 
each picture is thought to be most ap- 
propriate. Each of these monthly bul- 
letins cumulates all previous issues 
for the calendar year. The monthly 
bulletins themselves will enable per- 
sons interested in educational pictures 
to keep very much abreast of the times. 


The usefulness of the Wilson Edu- 
cational Film Catalogs would be ap- 
preciably enhanced, without doing 
any violence to their major purpose, if 
they included from time to time bibli- 
ographies of publications, printed or 
mimeographed, which were them- 
selves annotated bibliographies of mo- 
tion pictures dealing with some spe- 
cial topic or subject. 

Everyone using audio-visual mate- 
rials wishes that it were possible to lo- 
cate recordings, transcriptions, and 
film strips as conveniently as motion 
pictures can be located through the 
Educational Film Catalog. With the 
exception of J. Robert Miles’s ap- 
praisal of Recordings for School Use 
(World Book Company, 1942) and 
the more recent Catalogue of Selected 
Educational Recordings published in 
1944 by the Recordings Division of 
the New York University Film Li- 
brary, there has been no attempt to 
bring up to date and to evaluate the 
recordings and transcriptions that 
are appropriate for school use. So far 
as this writer knows, no one has at- 
tempted to classify, index, and de- 
scribe film strips, either sound or 
silent. These latter are produced by a 
great number of companies, and many 
of them are excellent. 


Activity and Learning requires activi- 
audio-visual ty. The amount of learn- 
materials _ ing that results from any 

experience is, in large part, 
a function of the degree to which the 
person having the experience was ac- 
tive. This activity, of course, need not 
be overt muscular activity, but the 
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learner must react if he is to learn 
from what he reads, what he sees on a 
field trip or a motion-picture screen, or 
what he hears in a discussion or a de- 
bate. 

One factor that interferes with the 
amount of tangible learning acquired 
by young people from watching class- 
room motion pictures is a whole clus- 
ter of habits learned from viewing mo- 
tion pictures in theaters. The enter- 
tainment motion pictures that they 
see are not designed to result in a 
maximum of learning. People who pro- 
duce entertainment motion pictures, 
as well as those who spend money to 
see them, do not care much whether 
learning results or not. Consequently, 
American boys and girls, who attend 
on the average one or two motion pic- 
tures a week, have formed the habit of 
looking at the pictures passively with 
the general expectation that they are 
to be entertained rather than taught. 

This more or less passive “study- 
ing” of motion-picture material has 
been commented on by a number of 
persons interested in getting the maxi- 
mum from audio-visual instructional 
materials. Bruce Allyn Findlay, head 
supervisor of audio-visual education 
of the Los Angeles City Schools, has 
recently written a provocative bulle- 
tin, Audio-visual ‘‘Tools” That Teach 
for “Keeps,” in which he argues con- 
vincingly for carefully planned provi- 
sion for pupil participation whenever 
audio-visual materials are used. De- 
scribing the purpose of his bulletin, 
the author writes: 


How to weave participation into the woof 
and warp of teaching materials—motion pic- 


tures (silent or sound), film strips (silent or 
sound), lantern slides, electrical transcrip- 
tions or phonograph records, radio programs, 
stereographs, charts and study prints—is the 
primary purpose of this presentation. 

Findlay describes at some length 
the various types of learning activity 
(participation), such as analysis, com- 
parison, criticism, discussion, identi- 
fication, and problem-solving. Each of 
these types is illustrated by reference 
to specific film-strip frames or motion- 
picture sequences which are appropri- 
ate for the junior high school, upper 
elementary, or lower elementary school 
levels. After making clear in this fash- 
ion what he means by “participation,” 
the author describes methods of test- 
ing to determine whether these types 
of participation have resulted in de- 
sirable learnings. 

This analysis of participation and 
testing as applied to audio-visual aids 
is followed by an abridged motion- 
picture script and excerpts from sev- 
eral film strips made by the Los Ange- 
les public-school system, into which 
had been built various techniques for 
getting boys and girls to react intelli- 
gently to audio-visual instructional 
materials. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS 


| a the past year and a half, and 
especially since the widely reprint- 
ed article appeared in Better Homes 
and Gardens, there has been a great 
deal of discussion about the G.I. meth- 
od of instruction and the lessons that 
civilian educators might well learn 
from the armed forces. In an article 
entitled ‘Education, Army Style,” 
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which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, William W. Hall reviews some of 
the lessons learned by ‘‘academic stal- 
warts” in our colleges if they had their 
eyes open. In the later pages of this 
number of the School Review, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Thomas J. Abernethy 
writes on “A High-School Principal’s 
View of Army Training Methods.” 
Throughout the whole controversy 
some members of the armed services, 
as well as their civilian supporters, 
have been arrogant in their claims, 
and professional educators have been 
sensitive and defensive. Responsible 
people who have studied the so-called 
“G.I. way” report that most of the 
excellent instructional material and 
utilization methods used in either the 
Army or the Navy were developed by 
ex-school men, who for the first time 
in their lives had sufficient money and 
resources to do what they had always 
wanted to do. It is hoped that many 
of these young men and women will be 
back in the schools when peace comes. 
One lesson that professional educa- 
tors could learn from the training pro- 
grams of the armed services is the im- 
portance of having centers where in- 
structional materials of all kinds can 
be developed for specific instructional 
purposes. When the Navy, for ex- 
ample, wants men to learn to operate 
a certain kind of gun, an extremely 
great variety of instructional materi- 
als may be used. The men will listen 
to lectures, read pamphlets, look at 
motion pictures and film strips, have 
“mock ups” explained to them, and 
then work with a model of the gun and 


finally with the gun itself. In other 
words, any instructional mediums 
that are appropriate to the objective— 
learning how to operate the gun effi- 
ciently—are utilized. Nobody seems 
to have any fixation on one type of in- 
structional material, such as books or 
lectures or pictures. Printed materials 
have their place, as do projected pic- 
tures and three-dimensional objects. 
There is reason to believe that les- 
sons being taught in schools could be 
better taught if teachers had at their 
disposal the talents of highly creative 
producers of various kinds of instruc- 
tional materials. As a unit in a school 
system, as is in part the case in Santa 
Barbara, California, there could be an 
“Instructional Materials Center.” 
Here teachers would come with teach- 
ing problems in order to procure or de- 
velop pamphlets, encyclopedias, mod- 
els, motion pictures, film strips, 
graphs, flat pictures and slides, rec- 
ords and transcriptions, museum ob- 
jects, or plans for field trips that would 
help them teach. All these different 
kinds of materials would be viewed “‘in 
perspective” and in terms of specific 
and defined instructional objectives. 


SHOULD TEACHERS TEACH 
ADMINISTRATORS? 


HIS editor has just been reading 

Teacher Education in Service pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education. This book, prepared by 
Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cush- 
man for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, reports what has been 
done during the past several years in 
the school systems co-operating with 
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the Commission to improve teachers 
while they are on the job. The authors 
describe carefully what happened and 
also infer certain principles of opera- 
tion that they think will be of utility 
to other school systems. At several 
points in the discussion the values and 
limitations of administrators in the 
in-service training of teachers are com- 
mented on with candor. 

The present writer missed, however 
—as he does in almost every discus- 
sion of the improvement of education- 
al personnel—any strong implication 
that teachers should accept responsi- 
bility for improving their administra- 
tors. Everyone who has watched prin- 
cipals and superintendents go serious- 
ly to pieces has been impressed with 
the fact that in many instances there 
have been people on the teaching 
faculty with sufficient wisdom and 
breadth of experience to have avert- 
ed such a catastrophe. Often the limi- 
tation that bogs down an administra- 
tor is a superficial one, and no one 
realizes it better or can do more about 
it than teachers in his system. Usual- 
ly, however, teachers stand aside, and 
an observer is impressed by the fact 
that they feel it is no business of theirs 
if their principal or superintendent 
gets into trouble; he should look after 
himself. 

One reason for this attitude is, of 
course, the conventional and widely 
accepted administrative structure of 
the school, with its flow of authority 
from the top down. This flow of au- 
thority seems to imply also a direction 
of conscious and planned influence. 


Teachers frequently are exceedingly 
active in the influences that they bring 
to bear to eliminate an administrator 
or to make his limitations more ob- 
vious. This frequently is done, as a 
matter of fact, in a somewhat system- 
atic and ordered fashion. Much less 
frequently, however, do teachers as 
groups and somewhat consciously ac- 
cept responsibility for using their in- 
telligence and resources to teach an 
administrator how to do better. 

A “positive” in-service influence of 
this sort is more likely to characterize 
the relationships between administra- 
tors and teachers if the two are in the 
habit of working co-operatively on lo- 
cal school problems. All work called 
“co-operative” does not preclude the 
conventional administrator-teacher 
relationship which makes it difficult 
for teachers to speak candidly if such 
candor reflects discredit on adminis- 
trative acts. Some administrators, 
however, have been able to overcome 
the handicaps inherent in the tradi- 
tional idea of the way in which a 
school should operate and have won 
peer status as persons with their teach- 
ers. When they have been able to do 
so, the responsibility of teachers and 
administrators for the in-service im- 
provement of one another is a recipro- 
cal responsibility. Under such circum- 
stances the administrator is not con- 
stantly making it clear what he be- 
lieves the teachers ought to do, and 
at times the teachers are willing and 
able to express their views regarding 
changes that they believe desirable in 
administrative practices. Usually, too, 
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the teachers are not only interested 
in bringing about desirable changes 
but are also willing to co-operate to 
produce the changes. To be success- 
ful, school administration demands 
such sincere co-operation. 


THE TIMING oF LEARNING 


HE following statement is made in 
a recent publication of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission called 
Education for All American Youth: 
“Educational needs of boys and girls 
from twelve to fifteen are, on the 
whole, common to all.” This conten- 
tion is then used as a justification for 
a more or less common curriculum for 
all boys and girls in this age group. 
The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, in common with most education- 
ists, seems to overlook, or at least to 
neglect, the important problem of 
timing. It is one thing to conclude, on 
the basis of research and investigation, 
that boys and girls from ages twelve 
to fifteen do, by and large, have to 
cope with the same ‘developmental 
tasks. It is quite another thing to con- 
tend that these boys and girls face 
much the same problems and conse- 
quently need much the same educa- 
tion at the same time. The worth of a 
learning experience is, in large meas- 
ure, a function of its specific timing. 
The contention that the worth of a 
learning experience is a function, in 
large measure, of its specific timing 
needs no emphasis for teachers and 
parents who have watched adolescents 
grow up. Frequently a time lapse of 
two or three months is sufficient to 


make a teen-age boy exceedingly 
concerned about a problem that a 
few weeks earlier made no difference 
to him at all. Take the matter of the 
relationship of an adolescent boy to 
his parents. In many instances this re- 
lationship undergoes a decided modi- 
fication over a summer vacation. In 
June a boy may relate himself to his 
father and mother as he did through- 
out his childhood. After a summer 
spent in various activities, however, 
he starts off to school in the autumn 
trying hard to convince himself and 
others that he is a man. One of the 
common practices of adolescents when 
they are trying to prove themselves to 
be grown-up people is to rebel against 
parental authority. 

This specific instance—and it could 
be multiplied many times with respect 
to other developmental tasks of ado- 
lescents—means that any study of the 
“family” or of “sibling relations” or of 
“parent-adolescent conflict’ present- 
ed as one unit in a social-studies 
course in June would be studied by 
some adolescents with interests which 
were solely academic. Others would 
see much sense in what they were 
learning; for they could use their new 
ideas. 

Little has been attempted system- 
atically in American high schools to 
improve the timing of learning. Al- 
most all the arguments about “place- 
ment of subject matter” assume simul- 
taneous learning by all members of a 
group, and the arguments, too, are 
apt to be based on what children can 
learn at a particular stage of their ma- 
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turity. Those teachers who plan les- 
sons with their pupils or attempt in 
other ways to relate the more evident 
interests of boys and girls to the course 
of study are taking steps in the direc- 
tion of improved timing. Even with 
such practices, however, the high- 
school curriculum is usually too rigid 
to make it possible to “strike while 
the iron is hot.” 

Probably the best illustrations of 
formal education that takes maximum 
advantage of timing are workshops for 
the training of mature teachers. In 
these workshops the learners spend all 
their time trying to learn what they 
recognize they must learn in order to 
cope with professional problems that 
seem to them to be important. Other 
illustrations of well-timed learnings, 
though less closely related to the for- 
mal school situation, occur in connec- 
tion with the hobbies of high-school 
boys and girls. Anyone who has ob- 
served the intensity and concentra- 
tion as well as the duration of study 
when adolescent boys and girls are 
deeply interested in a hobby, cannot 
help but contrast such activity to the 
learning involved when adolescents 
endure the more or less lockstep de- 
mands of the high-school curriculum. 


FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., 
has recently established three fel- 
lowships ranging upward from a thou- 
sand dollars for graduate study at the 
University of Chicago. These fellow- 
ships will be filled by persons who are 
interested in the general field of chil- 
dren’s literature and who are able to 
conduct research investigation leading 
to the improvement of children’s en- 
cyclopedias. For further information 
write to Stephen M. Corey, professor 
of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


A CorRRECTION 


iy THE article by B. Lamar Johnson 
entitled “Junior-College Trends,” 
which appeared in the December num- 
ber of the School Review, the statement 
was made that in 1940 “more than 
three out of five junior colleges were 
public institutions.”’ Persons who are 
interested in the development of the 
junior college probably realized that 
this statement should have read: 
“More than two out of five junior col- 
leges were public institutions.” 


STEPHEN M. CorEY 
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WuHo’s WHo For MARCH 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
and articles pared by STEPHEN M. 

Corey, professor of edu- 
cational psychology and director of 
the Center for the Study of Audio- 
visual Instructional Materials at the 
University of Chicago. LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL THomAS J. ABERNETHY, on 
leave from his position as principal of 
the Westfield High School, Westfield, 
Massachusetts, to serve in the Train- 
ing Literature and Visual Aids Divi- 
sion of the Army Ground Forces, con- 
siders the nature of the army training 
program and the conditions under 
which learning takes place in that pro- 
gram. FRANKLIN BosBitt, professor 
emeritus of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the second of 
two articles on the postwar curricu- 
lum, concludes that, since the func- 
tional plan is now used in those parts 
of education that are best understood 
and taken most seriously, the func- 
tional plan is superior to the academic 
plan and should be extended to all 
areas of education. JoE Park, assist- 
ant professor of education at North- 
western University, presents the find- 
ings of an investigation to determine 
how the vocabulary of sound motion 
pictures used in classrooms is related 
to the difficulties which pupils experi- 
ence in understanding the films. PAUL 
B. DiepDERICH, assistant professor of 
education and examiner in the Office 
of the University Examiner at the 
University of Chicago, maintains that 


the congestion of present high-school 
schedules does not permit maximum 
pupil development and suggests a 
four-course program which will simpli- 
fy crowded schedules. The selected 
references on the subject fields have 
been prepared by the following per- 
sons: HoMER J. SMITH, professor of 
industrial education at the University 
of Minnesota; RutH TOWNSEND LEH- 
MAN, associate professor of home- 
economics education at Ohio State 
University; FREDERICK J. WEERSING, 
professor of education at the Universi- 
ty of, Southern California, and Epwin 
A. Swanson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona; 
V. Howarp TALLEY, instructor in 
music at the University of Chicago; 
W. G. WHITFORD, associate professor 
of art education at the University of 
Chicago; and Davin K. Brace, pro- 
fessor of physical and health educa- 
tion at the University of Texas. 


JaMEs W. REYNOLDs, 
student in the Depart- 
ment of Education at 
the University of Chicago, on leave 
from his position as dean of the Ft. 
Smith Junior College, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas. EpwIn S. Ling, teacher in 
the Lake View High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. J. E. CLETTENBERG, super- 
intendent of School District No. 15, 
Palatine, Illinois. NELson B. HENry, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S VIEW OF ARMY 
TRAINING METHODS 


THOMAS J. ABERNETHY 
Army Ground Forces, Washington, D.C. 


M is being said and written at 
the present time about the pos- 
sibility of applying to secondary- 
school instruction the training meth- 
ods so successfully used by our armed 
forces. The general public has been 
greatly impressed by the speed and the 
efficiency with which we have trans- 
formed civilians into soldiers; the 
classroom teacher is amazed when he 
reads in the local paper that his prize 
“dumbbell” in mathematics has just 
finished several missions over Ger- 
many as navigator of a Flying For- 
tress, or when a former student comes 
back to visit school with glowing tales 
of what he has been learning in the 
Army; the foreign-language teacher is 
intrigued by the reports of unbeliev- 
ably rapid progress in the mastery of a 
difficult foreign tongue; and the prin- 
cipal himself begins to wonder if may- 
be, in the language of the day, “‘the 
Army hasn’t got something there.” 

Any appraisal of the usefulness of 
army instructional methods in sec- 
ondary-school teaching should give 
some consideration to the nature of 
the army training program and the 
conditions under which learning takes 
place in that program. This paper, 
written by a high-school principal who 


for the past four years has been an in- 
fantry officer concerned at times 
directly with instruction and at other 
times with the preparation of mili- 
tary-training literature, is an attempt 
to outline the situation briefly. 


PURPOSE OF ARMY TRAINING 
CLEARLY DEFINED 


In the first place, the army training 
program is characterized by a single- 
ness of purpose not found in any phi- 
losophy of education, whether it be 
national, state, or local education. 
The sole purpose of any military effort 
is to impose one’s will on the enemy, 
usually by the destruction of his re- 
sources, both personnel and matériel. 
War Department Field Service Regu- 
lations, the bible from which all our 
military teachings stem, states: 

The characteristics of each arm and serv- 
ice adapt it to the performance of its special 
function. The higher commander co-ordi- 


nates and directs the action of all, exploiting 
their powers to attain the ends sought. 


This singleness of purpose is car- 
ried down to the smallest unit. Every 
action of every unit is determined by 
its “mission,” which is always specifi- 
cally stated in unmistakable terms. 
The mission originally emanates from 
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the highest commander and goes down 
through the chain of command, being 
further delimited at each successive 
level, until it reaches the ultimate 
level—the individual or small unit 
which is to perform the task in its 
detail. The training mission for any 
particular unit commander is no dif- 
ferent in its characteristics from any 
other mission which he may be given 
to perform. 

The first step in adapting the mili- 
tary-training system in its essentials 
would be the making of a decision 
concerning the exact mission of the 
American secondary school. Such a 
statement of the objectives of Ameri- 
can secondary education has never 
been agreed upon, is perhaps un- 
desirable, and probably could never 
be made in a form comparable in its 
specificity to the singleness of purpose 
which characterizes all statements of 
military objectives. There is little 
doubt, however, that the school could 
come closer to doing what it set out 
to do if its mission were more clearly 
defined. 


THE CONTENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The precise statement of the train- 
ing mission makes possible a thorough 
analysis of the learning necessary to 
the accomplishment of the mission. 
Army personnel is taught to make an 
estimate of the situation, weighing the 
possible solutions and selecting the 
one which most. exactly fulfils the 
mission. The military system of com- 
mand and responsibility encourages 
the narrow interpretation of instruc- 


tion and the elimination of super- 
fluous details which are not essential 
to the attainment of the objective. 
This elimination is often arbitrary in 
nature, as befits the prerogatives of 
the subordinate commander to de- 
termine how the goal is to be reached, 
although of course it is tempered by 
the results of combat or other ex- 
perience. 

The result of this concept of the re- 
sponsibility of the subordinate com- 
mander for exact compliance with the 
directive of his superior is the reduc- 
tion of the content of military instruc- 
tion to the bare essentials, the mas- 
tery of which is necessary for the 
efficient performance of the task set 
by the higher commander. These es- 
sentials are chiefly concepts, knowl- 
edges, and skills. Attitudes and ap- 
preciations are generally taught by 
indirect methods and are developed 
as outgrowths of the military system 
of discipline. Concepts are taught as 
required. Knowledges and skills are 
emphasized, the former only to the 
extent necessary for the desired pro- 
ficiency in the latter. In short, the 
army training program is designed 
primarily to teach specific skills which 
will usually be performed as, if, and 
when commanded, frequently under 
the immediate supervision of a su- 
perior. It is essentially training as 
distinguished from the broader term 
education. There is, of course, much 
instruction of officers and others on 
higher levels than the level discussed 
here, but the same general principles 


apply. 
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Two diagrams shown in the Army’s 
technical manual on instruction indi- 
cate the effect of this viewpoint on 
the content of military instruction. 
One diagram compares peacetime and 
wartime objectives. Peacetime objec- 
tives are indicated by a circle which 
is divided roughly into four quarters, 
labeled respectively “principles,” “re- 
lated information,” “procedures,” and 
“skills.” In the wartime circle the 
“related information” segment dis- 
appears entirely, “principles” dwin- 
dles to about one-half of the space 
previously allotted, “procedures” has 
a slightly larger segment than be- 
fore, while “skills” occupies well over 
one-half of the area of the circle. The 
other diagram shows three concentric 
circles labeled, from the center out- 
ward, “must know,” “should know,” 
and “well to know,” with the state- 
ment that the military instructor is 
concerned only with the inner two 
circles. 

Much emphasis is placed on “the 
book,” the multitudinous series of 
field and technical manuals and other 
publications which cover in great de- 
tail the approved way, or ways, of per- 
forming each specific task, from re- 
moving the front sight of a rifle to 
landing an expeditionary force on a 
hostile shore. To the credit of the sys- 
tem it should be said that a great deal 
of effort is devoted to keeping these 
publications up to date so that train- 
ing will reflect the thinking of the 
moment. 

It is obvious that, lacking the 
specific directive and the strict ac- 


countability to a superior for accom- 
plishment of the directive, the high- 
school principal or teacher has neither 
the reason nor the incentive for hew- 
ing to the line that is present in all 
military training. There is a lesson 
here, however, for any teacher who is 
disposed to make light of the neces- 
sity for having definite objectives in 
mind and for viewing all instructional 
activity in relation to those objectives. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The instructional methods them- 
selves are sound applications of ap- 
proved teaching theory and practice. 
They are to be found in two publica- 
tions: Field Manual 21-5: Military 
Training, which sets forth the basic 
instructions for training, and Techni- 
cal Manual 21-250: Army Instruction, 
which explains these fundamental 
principles and outlines the proce- 
dures for applying them. The first 
manual is a small volume on principles 
of education; the second is a some- 
what larger volume on techniques of 
instruction and is an excellent example 
of the Army’s tendency to reduce a 
subject to its essentials. 

Army instruction follows a set pat- 
tern. The steps in the process as laid 
down in Field Manual 21-5 are: 
(1) preparation (by the instructor), 
(2) presentation, (3) application, (4) 
examination, and (5) discussion. 

The preparation on the part of the 
instructor follows the best thought in 
teaching anywhere. It is characterized 
by careful planning, which includes 
consideration of the mission; analysis 
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of the procedures, skills, and informa- 
tion involved; selection of the materi- 
al to be taught; adaptation to the level 
of the learner; preparation of lesson 
plans; attention to mechanical as- 
pects, including teaching aids and 
even rehearsals. Mastery of subject 
matter is, of course, the first step in 
the instructor’s preparation. 
Presentation by the instructor usu- 
ally involves an introduction to the 
subject, followed by explanation or 
demonstration or both. The Army 
makes great use of the lecture in the 
explanation phase of the presentation. 
It recognizes as an alternate method 
the conference, or directed discussion, 
which is often only a lecture inter- 
spersed with occasional questions by 
the instructor or by members of the 
class. The conference is only slightly 
less formal than the lecture. Demon- 
strations are commonly used, and 
much ingenuity and showmanship are 
employed to make the demonstra- 
tions realistic enough to linger in the 
student’s memory. The extensive use 
of demonstrations, sometimes com- 
plicated in their mechanical arrange- 
ments, accounts in part for the neces- 
sity for the rehearsals mentioned 
above. Wide use is made of visual 
and audio-visual aids, including mod- 
els, diagrams, maps, charts, sand 
tables, films, film strips, recordings, 
and other devices. The use of films is 
much greater than in most secondary 
schools, although it is the writer’s 
opinion that the intelligent employ- 
ment of training films and film strips 
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has not kept pace with their pro- 
duction. 

The Army believes thoroughly in 
the theory of learning by doing, and 
the applicatory step provides the 
necessary opportunities for individual 
performance and, when appropriate, 
team performance. In this phase of 
instruction the ‘“coach-and-pupil” 
method is often used, in which mem- 
bers of the class pair off and alter- 
nate in giving and receiving instruc- 
tion or in performing the operation 
being learned under the critical eye 
of the other member of the pair. 
Even the much-publicized foreign- 
language instruction is essentially a 
combination of explanation, demon- 
stration, and coach-and-pupil drill. 

The examination is usually a prac- 
tical test of the proficiency acquired by 
the pupil. The soldier learns to shoot 
and goes out to the rifle range for his 
examination. He demonstrates that 
he has mastered the assembly and 
disassembly of his weapon by taking 
it apart and putting it together again 
under the eye of his instructor. In 
most subjects the minimum degree of 
proficiency acceptable is the degree 
necessary for the proper performance 
of a mission involving that knowledge 
or skill. Students who do not attain 
this proficiency either are required to 
repeat the training until they are pro- 
ficient or are assigned to other duties. 

The discussion step usually follows 
immediately the application stage and 
is often repeated after the examina- 
tion. A critique follows every tac- 
tical exercise. 
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REASONS FOR SUCCESS OF ARMY 
TRAINING METHOD 

Clearly there is little here that is 
not found, in principle at least, in 
almost any good high-school classroom 
today. Where, then, lies the superi- 
ority of the army training method? 

It is the belief of the writer that 
the apparent success of the method 
lies in the high degree of motivation 
which exists in army learning situ- 
ations. The soldier comes into the 
Army with a mixture of emotions; 
but usually there is present, some- 
times lurking in the background and 
sometimes well in the foreground, the 
willingness to do what is necessary to 
bring the war to a speedy and success- 
ful conclusion and get back to more 
congenial pursuits. Whether we call 
it patriotism or some more selfish mo- 
tive, the war psychology plays an im- 
portant part in readying the mind of 
the student to accept instruction. The 
Army’s orientation program, through 
its efforts to keep the soldier informed, 
is undoubtedly responsible for some of 
this attitude. Coupled with it are the 
realization by the new soldier of his 
lack of military knowledge and the 
desire to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edges and skills. In other words, he 
feels and recognizes a need that must 
be satisfied in the immediate future. 
This receptiveness to training is con- 
stantly being stimulated by a variety 
of devices. A recent training film en- 
titled “Time Out” makes the point 
that the American soldier has to learn 
in thirty-five weeks what his enemy 
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has been studying for twenty years, 
and there is no time for “time out”’ 
during the training period. Of course 
few soldiers have this viewpoint at the 
beginning of the training, but many 
acquire it before their training is com- 
pleted. 

Furthermore, the results of applica- 
tion, or lack of application, on the part 
of the student are usually more imme- 
diately apparent than they are in high 
school. Reward comes with achieve- 
ment. Proficiency brings a new chev- 
ron on the sleeve, a badge or a ribbon 
on the left breast, extra dollars on 
payday, to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunity to go to officer-candidate school 
and still further improve the personal 
status of the individual. Failure to 
perform satisfactorily brings speedy 
demotion, relief from positions of re- 
sponsibility, or assignment to less de- 
sirable duties. Always looming large 
in the foreground is the day of reckon- 
ing implied in the title of a current 
war narrative, The Battle Is the Pay- 
off. The desire to live provides a pow- 
erful incentive to learn. 

The elimination of nonessentials 
from the instructional content also 
contributes to the willingness to learn. 
Recognizing the need for the train- 
ing and applying the training in a 
situation immediately after receiving 
it, the learner is in a position to evalu- 
ate the importance of what he has 
been taught. Discovery that what he 
has already been taught functions in 
his military life encourages further 
learning. 
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The Army has no magic formula of 
instruction, although it has been emi- 
nently successful in converting civil- 
ians into soldiers in a few short 
months. The training program starts 
with a precise statement of the train- 
ing objective. The concepts, knowl- 
edges, and skills necessary for reach- 
ing the objective are identified and 
reduced to bare essentials. These es- 
sentials are taught to the soldier by 
approved educational methods, which 
may be summed up in the simple for- 
mula: 

Tell him how to do it. Show him how to 
do it. Make him do it himself. Repeat the 
process until, when the appropriate time 


comes, he will do what you want him to do, 
and in a satisfactory manner. 
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The soldier recognizes the urgency 
of the need and the worth-whileness 
of the instruction. Reward for achieve- 
ment is generally prompt and satis- 
fying. Penalty for failure to learn is 
equally prompt, generally inevitable, 
often serious, and frequently disas- 
trous. Under such conditions the sol- 
dier learns more of what the Army 
tries to teach him, in less time, than 
he learned in high school where the 
need was less urgent, the subject mat- 
ter less evidently worth while, and 
the day of reckoning much more re- 
mote. 

Army instructors are not miracle 
men; they are sound practitioners in 
a favorable learning situation. 
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THE POSTWAR CURRICULUM: THE SUPERIORITY 
OF THE FUNCTIONAL PLAN’ 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


yb previous article mentioned 
the basic characteristics of two 
mutually repugnant conceptions of 
the curriculum, one called the func- 
tional and the other the academic. 
While both of these opposed concep- 
tions are at present operative in the 
field, is it not possible that one of 
them is better than the other for all 
the areas of education? Let us examine 
two questions: (1) Which plan is used 
in those parts of education that are 
best understood and taken most 


seriously? (2) Which is used in the 
rest of the program? 

- It is fair to presume that, where edu- 
cation is taken most seriously, and as 
a consequence is best understood, the 
work will gravitate toward the better 
plan. 


AREAS BEST UNDERSTOOD 

Two broad areas of our program 
have long been taken seriously. One is 
literacy—the various human functions 
of reading, writing, spelling, comput- 
ing, measuring, reading maps, using 
the time system, and such other every- 
day techniques as are needed by every- 
body. All these things are recognized 
as current elements of human doing. 
They are functions that are fully un- 


t The first part of this article appeared in the 
February, 1945, number of the School Review. 
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derstood, valued, and desired by lay- 
men both for themselves and for their 
children. That they are taken serious- 
ly is proved by the outcry when 
schools are remiss in bringing the 
children to read, write, spell, and the 
rest. The recognized test is the ability 
to function in those practical situa- 
tions that call for a proficient exercise 
of the function. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the way to become ex- 
pert in them is to do them again and 
again, always being careful to do 
one’s best, until proficiency is at- 
tained. When functioning is the ob- 
jective, the method, the result, and 
the test, it is the functional plan of 
education that is employed. 
Education for a calling—whether 
that of doctor, farmer, printer, lawyer, 
plumber, secretary, or any other—is 
another area that is both understood 
and taken seriously. Its purposes are 
known. Its objective is success—that 
is to say, proficiency—in doing all the 
things that make up the calling. These 
functional objectives are definite, de- 
tailed, and clearly seen. The capable 
doing of each thing is greatly desired. 
This want then drives the effort to 
attain the capability. The effort takes 
the form of seeing how and why to do 
each thing, and then doing it, at first 
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awkwardly, then better, then well, 
and finally expertly. The test of the 
degree of expertness is in the doing of 
the actual work under normal condi- 
tions. Vocational education, then, 
where actual and not mere academic 
make-believe, is clearly of functional 
type since function is objective, proc- 
ess, result, and test. It is the type 
that several thousand years of prac- 
tical experience pronounces best for 
this area. It is also the type sanc- 
tioned by both common sense and 
educational science. 

A third matter that is taken with 
great seriousness in high schools and 
colleges is the training of the star 
athletes for the utmost skill in their 
competitive games. There is a defi- 
nite understanding of what consti- 
tutes expertness in the player in each 
position in the game. These elements 
of his expertness are the objectives of 
his technical training. Successful func- 
tioning is the thing aimed at. It is 
greatly desired. The desire constitutes 
a powerful inner drive to careful and 
strenuous effort. This effort takes the 
form of doing the things until they are 
done with the greatest attainable de- 
gree of skill. The measure of the ath- 
lete’s success is what he can do in the 
game as he actually plays it. Function 
is objective, process, result, and test. 
No skilled athlete is ever trained by 
the academic textbook plan. The func- 
tional plan is so completely the way 
of both experience and common sense 
that even the suggestion of the aca- 
demic plan appears irrelevant and 
absurd. 
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If these three examples are typical, 
we must conclude that, when a kind of 
education is understood and greatly 
desired and when persons therefore 
strive to achieve that education with 
certainty and completeness, they turn 
automatically to the functional plan. 


THE CARELESSLY MANAGED AREAS 


Let us turn to the opposite question: 
Which plan is used in those areas of 
education where objectives in terms 
of human living are nebulous and 
where a driving desire for proficiency 
does not exist? 

One of these areas is education for 
good citizenship. We do not know the 
functions that characterize the good 
citizen. Opinions are abundant, but 
their confused nature and their di- 
versity merely prove the universality 
of civic ignorance. Preoccupation 
with individual or special-group in- 
terests has left the population inat- 
tentive to, and unaware of, the things 
of the larger social interest. People see 
rather definitely, in a myopic way, 
what they may do to further their 
personal interests and those of their 
special group, party, sect, union, as- 
sociation, or social class; and these 
personal and partisan functions so 
completely engage their attention and 
practical effort that they remain ob- 
livious to the functions required for 
promoting the well-being of society as 
a whole. 

When persons are unaware of their 
real civic functions, they can have no 
desire to perform those functions— 
and they do not. The young people 
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cannot then participate in the func- 
tions as civic apprentices and, with 
the school’s help, develop their civic 
capabilities through performance; 
nor can their proficiency in actual 
functioning be the test. 

The functional program in citizen- 
ship education, therefore, remains 
impossible for the present. The func- 
tional program cannot be built on 
ignorance, apathy, or nonperform- 
ance—the things on which the aca- 
demic plan thrives. The academic 
program is a matter of language and 
not of deeds. The farther it is from the 
responsible, practical things of the 
world, the more smoothly and effi- 
ciently can it operate. Merely give it a 
textbook or two in history, and an- 
other book or two in social study, and 
the problem is solved, practically 
without effort. The foolproof aca- 
demic machinery takes over and, al- 
most frictionlessly and effortlessly, 
does the rest. 

Academic-minded persons with a 
few casual opinions about education 
for citizenship (and it is amazing how 
few and unformed they need be) can 
easily (the less they know, the easier 
the task) select a few textbooks of 
history and other social studies (books 
prepared by academic minds) and lay 
out an easily regimentable program. 

A few wide-awake and capable 
teachers of citizenship are trying to 
find the functional needs of the pupils 
and to exercise the pupils in the ap- 
propriate doing. This is all to the good. 
These teachers, however, are excep- 
tional, and even they find themselves 
limited to only a small portion of the 


needed functional program. Pupils 
cannot be apprentices in civic activi- 
ties which the adults are not yet prop- 
erly carrying on. 

By and large, citizenship education 
is yet an area in which ignorance 
reigns and which, for that reason, can 
employ only the evasive academic 
method. The resultant present-day 
program, to speak soberly and un- 
emotionally, has left our nation, like 
all the nations, in the sloughs of a 
world-wide ignorance of social mat- 
ters that has brought on humankind 
the present orgy of confusion and 
measureless disaster. The wisdom 
and good will that are the fruits of a 
wise education could have avoided it 
all. But neither our country nor any 
other had that kind. The purely aca- 
demic education is never wise; and 
it was, therefore, powerless. 


OTHER BACKWARD AREAS 


Other areas in which the objectives 
are vague and confused and in which 
there is lack of desire to function ef- 
ficiently are (1) education for whole- 
some physical living and health care; 
(2) education for proficiency in that 
wholesome and continuous intellec- 
tual functioning that builds, main- 
tains, and matures the degree and 
kind of understanding required for 
successful management of affairs in a 
free and advancing social order; (3) 


‘education for suitable personality- 


building recreations; (4) education for 
the unspecialized practical activities, 
mainly of home life; and (5) several 
others enumerated in a previous sec- 
tion. 
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The slightest consideration of these 
areas shows them to be fields of doing. 
But knowledge of the specific kinds 
and amounts of doing that are best for 
persons is vague and confused. Ac- 
tual human living in the several areas 
shows them to be operated more by 
whim, wish, guess, emotion, opportu- 
nity, habit, custom, surrounding con- 
ditions, and plain ignorance than by a 
properly rounded and matured under- 
standing. Diversity and contradic- 
toriness of practices prevent their be- 
ing patterns for children and youths. 
Functional objectives cannot, then, 
be established. The apprenticeship 
series in each field cannot, then, be 
laid out. When neither the ways nor the 
values of proficient functioning can be 
known, the functions cannot awaken 


the inner driving motive of desire. 
They cannot be the results achieved, 
nor the tests. From such abundant 
ignorance, apathy, and nonperform- 
ance, no functional program can 


emerge. 

An academic program, on the other 
hand, is scarcely any problem at all. 
It is easy to select some textbooks and 
start the machinery. A casual view of 
the several areas shows that people 
need some physical science, some 
biological science, some social sci- 
ence, some mathematics, some lan- 
guage, grammar, literature, history, 
and fine and practical arts. These sub- 
jects can all be found ready put up in 
textbooks prepared by reliable spe- 
cialists. Let a balanced portion of 
them be administered to each pupil, 
and he will then have what he needs in 
each area as occasion arises. 


When curriculum planning is that 
simple and when the momentum of 
the academic is so great that nothing 
else is, or can be, thought of, naturally 
the academic plan is used. The result 
is the well-known jerry-built type 
of program, the use of which leaves 
the world in its complacently mal- 
educated condition. 


THE CONCLUSION 


We can now answer the question: 
Which of the two plans do people use 
when they know what they want and 
when they really mean business? 

The conclusion seems to be: Out of 
understanding, and of desire for what 
understanding sanctions, issues the 
functional plan of education; and out of 
ignorance, apathy, and blind tradition 
issues the academic plan. It would ap- 
pear, then, that the functional plan is 
the one to be chosen for every aspect 
of education. 


MUST WE CHOOSE? 


Instead of choosing one or the other 
of the two plans, may we not combine 
them and thus utilize the good fea- 
tures of both? 

The answer is: They will not com- 
bine. They have different objectives, 
motives, processes, results, and tests. 
However, they can be mixed—and 
each thereby confused. No plan that 
is a mixture can be kept going for 
long. It is unstable and will gravitate 
toward one or the other of the two 
disparate forms. 

The way to spoil a good vocational 
program is to introduce an admixture 
of the merely aimless academic. On 
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the high-school level, much that mas- 
querades as vocational is but a sorry 
and ineffective mixture. Whenever an 
improvement is proclaimed in a vo- 
cational course, it is almost always 
some method of increasing the func- 
tional element. 


OUR TASK 


Before those who direct the educa- 
tion of elementary school, high school, 
and pre-professional college, there 
lies a long and difficult task: to ad- 
vance the larger part of the program 
from the primitive academic level 
where it now is to the functional level 
of advanced and effective performance. 

The task involves the changing of 
obdurate basic conditions that will 
yield but slowly. Speed of advance 
will be almost imperceptible. But the 
master-profession, as ours is, will be 
very remiss in the discharge of its 
responsibility if it does not buckle 
down to the task with all sense of ur- 
gency and do the job with all the speed 
that is possible. 

Unless the world fairly soon finds 
an improved method of bringing out 
and shaping human understanding, 
attitudes, valuations, character, and 
ways of performance, there can be 
nothing ahead for humanity but 
greater civil confusions and more 
frightful wars and massacres; for, 
after all, what is now going on in a 
turbulent world is but the natural and 
inevitable issue of human nature as 
it has been shaped down to the present. 

Human powers, however, can be 
differently shaped. And as they are 


shaped, so will they operate. It is not 
“human nature” in the abstract (there 
is no such thing) that has run amuck. 
It is human nature as it has been shaped. 

The basic task of education is not 
a blind and regimented memory- 
stuffing and a mechanical develop- 
ment of certain simple techniques and 
skills. Its task is rather to take in hand 
the enormously plastic human nature, 
to bring out its strengths, and to 
shape them into the forms which not 
only can build and maintain a hu- 
mane world-wide social order but 
which cannot be prevailed upon to do 
anything else. The task is to bring 
each person’s mental powers to func- 
tion in the ways that build sound un- 
derstanding, valuations, attitudes, 
propulsions toward things that up- 
build, and inhibitions against those 
that injure or destroy. It is to bring 
each person’s social powers so to func- 
tion that they are made to grow into 
the forms that create and operate a 
beneficent social order. It is to bring 
his powers of every sort so to function 
as to create wholesome civilized per- 
sonalities. 

The plasticity—shapability—of hu- 
man nature is one of its most ob- 
vious and remarkable characteristics. 
If the growing organism, from the 
beginning, is surrounded with appro- 
priate conditions and stimulations, it 
can be brought to respond and to func- 
tion in ways that will cause it to grow 
into any form that we may wish, so 
long as this form lies within the gen- 
erous limits set by heredity. 

“You cannot change human na- 
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ture.”” No more untruthful statement 
was ever uttered. Every single deed 
of a person changes him to the extent 
of its functional residues. His con- 
tinuity of deeds along any line ac- 
cumulates the residues that consti- 
tute that phase of his personality. 
The totality of his deeds builds all the 
continuities of doing that constitute 
his total personality. Thus, deed by 
deed, he changes his nature little by 
little from moment to moment as long 
as he lives. Not only can he change hu- 
man nature; it may truthfully be said 
that he spends his life in doing nothing 
else. 

A human personality is not for an 
instant a static thing. It is a con- 
tinuity of functioning, each element 
of which is change, which brings re- 
sidual change. Instead of the false 
statement quoted above, we can say, 
“Human nature is a thing of con- 
tinuous change.” 

Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that human nature of the type re- 
quired for the high and magnificent 
civilization of which mankind is ca- 
pable issues only from the kinds of 
functionings that constitute that type 
of civilization. They are characterized 
by freedom, self-direction, self-opera- 
tion, self-control, self-denial,  self- 
sacrifice, self-government. Freedom is 
self-functioning. It is the exact op- 
posite of regimentation, and it can- 
not be brought into being by regi- 
mentation. 

Self-functioning powers are brought 
into full and sufficient operation only 
by self-functioning. They cannot be 
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hammered into shape. They cannot be 
the fruits of external compulsions. 
The academic procedures in their cur- 
rent forms cannot possibly produce 
them. For proof, let one but look at 
the state of the world. 

The defeatist who says that real 
education cannot change human na- 
ture and that the assertions of these 
two articles are idealizations alto- 
gether beyond human possibility is but 
voicing the results of his experience 
with the academic procedures. Of 
course they will not work—and the 
magnitude of the failure is so evident 
as to sour anybody’s valuations of 
academic education as builder and 
shaper of powers. 

Even the defeatist admits, how- 
ever, that vocational education knows 
how to shape—change—the powers 
of those who come to do carpentering, 
typewriting, farming, doctoring, en- 
gineering, singing, research, and the 
hundreds of other vocational special- 
ties. Since man’s vocational functions 
can be changed step by step and 
brought to a very high level of pro- 
ficiency, it is probable that, using 
similar procedures, education can 
change and shape in equally large 
measure such other series of func- 
tionings as those of citizenship, rec- 
reation, intellectual functioning, and 
all the rest. As a matter of fact, the 
educational profession, along with the 
laymen, can do the job when they are 
willing to do the amount of hard com- 
mon-sense thinking that is necessary 
for maturing their understanding of 
these aspects of human experience. 
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VOCABULARY AND COMPREHENSION DIFFICULTIES 
OF SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


JOE PARK 
Northwestern University 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


ep purpose of the investigation 
here reported was to determine 
the vocabulary and comprehension 
difficulties of classroom sound motion 
pictures. This problem is one phase of 
the general problem of the effective- 
ness of the classroom sound motion 
picture as a teaching aid. 

Since it would have been impossible 
to follow all the associated lines of in- 
quiry, it was decided to limit the in- 
vestigation and to attempt to dis- 
cover the answers to the following 
specific questions: 

1. Do pupils believe that, if easier words 
were used in sound films, they would better 
understand films? 

2. Do pupils understand the supposedly 
“difficult (infrequently used) words presented 
in the verbal accompaniments to films? 

3. What is the relationship of pupil opin- 
ion of vocabulary difficulty to difficulty as 
measured by vocabulary tests containing the 
infrequently used words which appear in the 
sound track? 

4. Do children learn the difficult words 
used in a film from viewing the film once? 

5. Is the meaning of difficult words clari- 


fied in the verbal accompaniment to sound 
films? 


The relationship of pupils’ interest 
in films to vocabulary burden raised 
the following questions: 


6. Are pupils interested in didactic sound 
films? 


* 


7. What is the relationship of interest in 
films to gain in vocabulary? 


Because it was expected that the 
data obtained would make possible a 
comparison of the vocabulary burden 
of films with associated comprehen- 
sion difficulties, it seemed wise to in- 
clude these further questions: 


8. How well acquainted are children with 
the content of films before viewing them? 

9. Does the viewing of films give pupils a 
better general understanding of the topics 
involved than they have had before? 

10. Do children gain a knowledge of the 
content of a film from one viewing? 

11. What is the relationship of pupil in- 
terest in films to gain in knowledge of con- 
tent? 

12. What is the relationship of pupil 
opinion of vocabulary difficulty and gain in 
knowledge of content? 

13. What is the relationship of sentence 
length of verbal accompaniments to gain in 
knowledge of content? 

14. What is the relationship of mean 
vocabulary level of films to gain in knowl- 
edge of content? 

15. What is the relationship (correlation 
between performance on the vocabulary pre- 
tests and performance on the content end- 
tests) between vocabulary difficulty and 
gain in knowledge of content? 


PROCEDURE 


Eight hundred and forty-two sub- 
jects were selected from elementary 
and high schools located in Evans- 
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VOCABULARY OF SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


ville, Indiana. Eight sound motion 
pictures were secured—five from the 
field of social studies and three from 
the field of science. The titles of the 
films were: “Growth of Cities,” 
“Westward Movement,” “Chile,” 
“Brazil,” “China,” “Theory of 
Flight,” “Problems of Flight,” and 
“Sunfish.” These particular films were 
used because they had been recently 
released and had not been previously 
viewed by the pupils who were to 
participate in the experiment. 

The verbal accompaniment to each 
film was analyzed by means of a word 
count, and the words were checked 
against the list of words in Thorn- 
dike’s A Teacher's Word Book' to ob- 
tain an estimate of their probable dif- 
ficulty. 

After the word counts had been 
completed and the content of each 
film had been carefully studied, pre- 
liminary tests were written for the 
films. Each of these tests was refined 
until it included fifty test items— 
twenty-five true-and-false items cov- 
ering the content of the films and 
twenty-five multiple-choice questions 
measuring the pupils’ knowledge of 
the most difficult words (determined 
by the word count) used in the ac- 
companiment. Reliability was estab- 
lished by means of the split-half meth- 
od, and validity by means of the in- 
terview technique. 

To secure data* on certain of the 


Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher’s Word 
Book of the Twenty Thousand Words Found Most 
Frequently and-Widely*in General Reading for 
Children and Young People. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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questions raised at the outset, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and adminis- 
tered immediately following the show- 
ing of each film. The questions used 
were: 

1. Did this film interest you? 

2. Did the speaker use many hard words, 
that is, words hard for you to understand? 

3. Do you believe that, if easier words 
had been used, you would have understood 
the film better? 

4. Did the viewing of the film give you a 
better understanding of the topic than you 
had had before? 

The pupil was asked to answer each 
question by checking one of three 
possible responses: “Yes,” “No,” or 

The experimental part of the in- 
vestigation was conducted by testing 
and showing films to pupils from ele- 
mentary- and high-school classes in 
the grade level at which the films 
would most probably be used in class- 
room instruction. The three steps of 
the experiment were: (1) administer- 
ing the test before showing the film, 
(2) showing the film, and (3) adminis- 
tering the questionnaire and read- 
ministering the test. 

Data concerning tests given before 
the showing of the films are desig- 
nated throughout as “pretest”; data 
concerning tests administered follow- 
ing the showing of the films are desig- 
nated as “‘end-test.”’ 


PUPILS’ KNOWLEDGE OF VOCABULARY 


Do pupils believe that, if easier words 
were used in sound films, they would 
better understand films? The questions 
“Did the speaker use many hard 
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words, that is, words hard for you to 
understand?” and “Do you believe 
that, if easier words had been used, 
you would have understood the film 
better?”’ were answered by the pupils 
to provide information on this point. 
The summary of responses of the pu- 
pils showed that fewer than one-third 
of the pupils believed that the films 
contained “many hard words.” The 
majority of the pupils who believed 
that “many hard words” were used 
were from the lower-grade levels. 
Likewise, fewer than one-third be- 
lieved that, if easier words had been 
used, they would have understood the 
films better. However, in interpreting 
these statements, one should keep in 
mind the findings of Bear and Odbert. 
They discovered that ‘‘the average 


student’s insight into the extent of 
his word knowledge is faulty. There is 
also some evidence that the pupils 
most in need of vocabulary enlarge- 
ment are too often the students least 
likely to realize their need and to ap- 


92 


praise their limitations correctly. 

Do pupils understand the supposedly 
difficult (infrequently used) words pre- 
sented in the verbal accompaniment to 
sound films before viewing the films? If 
pupils knew all the difficult words 
present in the films before viewing 
them, the supposed vocabulary diffi- 
culty or vocabulary burden of films 
would be proved nonexistent. The 
vocabulary pretests referred to above 


2 Robert M. Bear and Henry S. Odbert, 
“Insight of Older Pupils into Their Knowledge 
of Word Meanings,” School Review, XLIX 
(December, 1941), 759. 


were used to find an answer to this 
question. 

From these tests it was learned that 
the average of the mean scores for the 
twenty-two classes was 12.5, that is, 
the pupils knew an average of one- 
half of the difficult words. The range 
of scores betrayed a widespread dif- 
ference in knowledge of the words. 
By setting the mean scores by them- 
selves according to grade level, a con- 
sistent rise by grade levels was ob- 
served. This consistency, of course, 
was expected. 

What is the relationship of pupil 
opinion of vocabulary difficulty and 
scores made on vocabulary pretests? A 
comparison of the responses of the 
pupils to the question “Do you believe 
that, if easier words had been used, 
you would have understood the film 
better?”’ and the mean scores for the 
various groups on the vocabulary pre- 
tests was made. In general, the figures 
revealed that the lower grades tended 
to maintain that easier words would 
make the films easier to understand 
and that these same lower-grade 
groups scored lower on the vocabulary 
tests than did the upper grades. 

Do children learn the difficult words 
used in a film from viewing the film once? 
The children maintained that they 
did not encounter many difficult 
words, and only a few felt that easier 
words should be used in the verbal 
accompaniments. However, the pre- 
test results showed that the children 
of the several groups knew, on the 
average, only about half of the 
difficult words. Could it be possible 
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that the films explained, demon- 
strated, and taught the difficult words 
to the extent that pupils learned most 
of the words while viewing the films 
and therefore in reality encountered 
little, if any, vocabulary difficulty? 
On the surface this result would ap- 
pear highly improbable. To answer 
this question the vocabulary end- 
tests were used. 

The mean scores for the upper 
grades on the end-tests were consist- 
ently higher than the mean scores for 
the lower grades. The average score 
for the groups was 13.3, which sig- 
nified a knowledge of about one-half 
of the difficult words. To obtain an 
estimate of the extent of improve- 
ment in vocabulary resulting from one 
showing of the film, the significance of 
the differences in mean scores on the 
vocabulary pretests and the vocabu- 
lary end-tests was found. From this 
calculation it was concluded that (1) 
pupils from lower-grade levels make 
larger gains than do pupils from up- 
per-grade levels and (2) pupils learn 
some, but not many, of the difficult 
words through the medium of the 
film. Therefore one cannot say that a 
film defines, illustrates, and teaches 
words to the extent that vocabulary 
difficulties disappear after one viewing 
of the film. It would indeed be an ex- 
ceptional device which would perform 
such a miracle. 

While these findings were based on 
one viewing of the film only, they did 
tend to bear out the findings of Gray 
that “the instructional sound film 
.... Stimulated both reading and 
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aural vocabulary development 
These findings .... indicate that the’ 
sound film medium of communication 
has definite possibilities for develop- 
ing word knowledge both in English 
and foreign-language fields.’’ 

Is the meaning of difficult words 
clarified in the verbal accompaniment 
to sound films? This question formed 
the basis for an investigation of how 
difficult words were presented in the 
films—whether difficult words were 
usually defined, illustrated, defined 
and illustrated, or neither. To gain an 
answer to this question, the words 
used in the vocabulary tests were 
listed, and the number and percentage 
of words on which pupils gained in 
understanding were determined. 

The results showed that most of the 
groups improved somewhat on a num- 
ber of words. Improvement on from 
ten to twenty of the twenty-five 
words included in the vocabulary 
tests was rather common. 

The words of which the pupils 
gained an understanding were checked 
against the Thorndike Word List. 
The greatest gains were made on 
words from the 20,000 word level of 
the Thorndike list, and the least gain 
was made at the 15,000 word level. 
Contrary to expectation, there was no 
distinct trend revealed from level to 
level. Some evidence, however, was 
found to show that the words from the 
lower levels proved more difficult 
than those from certain higher levels. 


3H. A. Gray, “Vocabulary Teaching Peossi- 
bilities of Sound Films,” Modern Language 
Forum, XXV (December, 1940), 209. 
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These data do not agree with a study 
made by Gray, who, from data ap- 
parently less extensive than those 
used in this study, concluded that 
“there appeared to be a definite rela- 
tionship between the rank order of 
English word gain and the rank of the 
same words in Thorndike’s classifica- 
tion of twenty thousand words oc- 
curring most frequently in children’s 
literature.’’4 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF DIFFICULT 
WORDS DEFINED OR ILLUSTRATED 
IN EIGHT FILMS 


Words defined and illustrated 

Words illustrated but not defined. . 
Words defined but not illustrated. . 
Words neither defined nor illustrated 


One would expect that the words 
in which pupils showed a significant 
gain would be those used rather fre- 
quently throughout a film, but the 
findings of the experiment did not 
bear out this expectation. 

Again one would expect the upper 
grades to be more frequently repre- 
sented among the groups showing sig- 
nificant gain on these words, but test 
results showed that the lower grades 
made significant gains more frequent- 
ly than did the upper grades. 

The test results were further ana- 
lyzed to determine the words on which 
pupils showed a significant gain or 
improvement in understanding. The 


4 Ibid., p. 209. 
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reasons for improvement were sought. 
The verbal accompaniments to the 
films, as well as the films themselves, 
were reviewed, and all words used as 
the basis of the vocabulary tests were 
classified into one of four categories. 
The categories were: (1) words de- 
fined in the verbal accompaniment 
and illustrated by pictures, (2) words 
not defined but illustrated by pictures, 
(3) words defined but not illustrated, 
and (4) words neither defined nor 
illustrated. 

The results of this classification of 
words are given in Table 1. The table 
indicates that 129, or 64.5 per cent, of 
the words were neither defined nor 
illustrated; 69, or 34.5 per cent, were 
illustrated; 2 were illustrated and 
defined. In reality, only one word 
was defined and illustrated; for the 
word “yaw” was defined and illus- 
trated in two pictures. It was further 
discovered that a majority of the 
words on which pupils made signifi- 
cant gain as a result of seeing the 
film were words illustrated but not 
defined by the films. Pupils showed 
improvement on a rather surprising 
number of words which were neither 
defined nor illustrated. The facts in 
general, however, argue in favor of 
defining and illustrating or at least 
illustrating any key words used in the 
films. 

Are children interested in didactic 
sound films? Pupils participating in 
this investigation were asked the ques- 
tion, “Did this film interest you?” 
The question was asked in order that 
a comparison might be made between 
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interest and certain other factors, 
such as vocabulary burden of films, 
gain in vocabulary, gain in knowledge 
of content, etc. 

The responses of the children to 
this question indicated that, on the 
whole, the pupils were interested in 
the films used in this investigation. 
Moreover, there was a tendency for 
the upper grades to be more interested 
than the lower. 

What ts the relationship of interest in 
films to gain in vocabulary? When 
pupil interest and gain in vocabulary 
were compared, it was learned that 
there was little relationship between 
interest and improvement. None of 
the groups expressing a high per- 
centage of interest seemed to improve 
much more than did the groups show- 
ing less interest. When a further com- 
parison was made between responses 
of the pupils to the question “‘Did this 
film interest you?” and the mean 
vocabulary level of the films, it was 
discovered that the list of films in 
order of interest did not correspond 
exactly to the list of films in order of 
vocabulary burden, although some 
relationship could be seen. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CONTENT 


How well acquainted are children 
with the content of films before viewing 
them? Is the subject matter of films so 
simple that children know most of the 
facts contained in films before view- 
ing them? The results of the content 

5 By “mean vocabulary level” is meant the 


“average level” of the words used in the films 
when compared with the Thorndike list. 
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pretests given to the twenty-two 
groups of children indicated that not 
all the pupils were familiar with all 
the subject matter contained in the 
films previous to seeing the films. In 
general, the knowledge of the films 
was found to be limited, and it was 
concluded that certain vocabulary 
difficulties might possibly influence 
the pupils’ comprehension of the 
films to be shown. The data also 
showed that pupils could learn sub- 
ject matter from the viewing of films 
and suggested an investigation to 
determine whether significant gains 
in the knowledge of subject matter 
were made from one viewing of a film. 
Before proceeding, however, it was 
necessary to know whether children 
obtained a general understanding of 
a film from one viewing. 

Does the viewing of films give pupils 
a better general understanding of the 
topics than they have had before? This 
question was considered a very per- 
tinent one; for, if pupils received a 
general understanding from a film, re- 
gardless of the vocabulary difficulties, 
the film would be a justifiable medium 
of presenting subject matter. Pupil 
responses to the question “Did this 
film give you a better understanding 
of the topic than you have had be- 
fore?”’ revealed that, while all groups 
believed that they had a better under- 
standing, the upper grades in particu- 
lar believed that they had gained a 
better understanding. 

Rather than rely solely on pupil 
responses, a check was made by means 
of certain items in the content test for 
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each film. Ten items in each test for 
which specific validity was established 
were used to measure general under- 
standing. By means of these test 
items it was discovered that in every 
instance a significant amount of gain 
had been made. 

Do pupils gain a knowledge of the 
content of a film from one viewing? To 
answer this question, it was necessary 
to compare the mean scores on the 
tests given after the showing of the 
film with the mean scores on the tests 
given before the showing. A study of 
the difference of the mean scores re- 
vealed these two interesting facts: 
(x) All but three of the groups made 
significant gains on the content tests 
after viewing the films. The failure of 
one group to make a gain that was 
significant can be explained by the 
hurry to finish the test because of the 
end of the period. The failure of the 
other two groups cannot be explained 
adequately. (2) The lower grades 
made more gain on the content tests 
than did the upper grades. It will be 
recalled that the lower grades also 
made greater gains on the vocabulary 
tests. 


INFLUENCE OF VOCABULARY DIFFI- 
CULTIES ON KNOWLEDGE OF 
CONTENT 


By means of the data discussed in 
the preceding pages, it was possible to 
make certain comparisons between 
gain in knowledge of content and vo- 
cabulary difficulties, sentence length, 
interest, etc. 

What is the relationship of pupil in- 
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terest in films to gain in knowledge of 
content? Data on the interest of pupils 
in films and gain on content end-tests 
over content pretests were compared. 
The data indicated that, on the whole, 
the relationship between interest and 
gain in knowledge of content was fair- 
ly close. 

What is the relationship of pupil 
opinion of vocabulary difficulties en- 
countered in viewing films and gain in 
knowledge of content? To answer this 
question, pupil responses to the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe that, if easier 
words had been used, you would have 
understood the film better?” and gain in 
knowledge of content were compared. 
Little relationship was found to exist. 
The groups at the lower-grade levels 
believed that, if easier words had been 
used, they would have understood the 
film better, but these same lower- 
grade groups made the most gain in 
knowledge of content. 

What is the relationship of sentence 
length of verbal accompaniments to gain 
in knowledge of content? Pupils showed 
the most gain in knowledge of con- 
tent of those films with the shortest 
average sentence length. The rela- 
tionship between sentence length and 
gain in understanding of content ap- 
peared to be much closer than that 
between pupil interest and gain or that 
between pupil opinion of vocabulary 
difficulty of a film and gain. This 
raised the next question. 

What is the relationship of mean vo- 
cabulary level to gain in knowledge of 
content? The gain in knowledge of 
content was found to follow closely 
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the mean vocabulary level for the 
films; that is, the simpler the vocabu- 
lary, the greater the gains in knowl- 
edge of content. Thus a simplification 
of the vocabulary might lead to still 
further gains. 

What is the correlation between per- 
formance on the vocabulary pretests and 
on the content end-tests? In an attempt 
to discover the relation of vocabulary 
difficulties to the understanding of the 
content of films, the scores of pupils 
on the vocabulary pretests were 
correlated with the scores on the 
content end-tests. Most of the cor- 
relations hovered around .so. In three 
instances the probable error was so 
large that the coefficient obtained 
may not have been significant. In 
twelve of the twenty groups here re- 
ported,® the correlations equal or ex- 
ceed .50. Thus it would appear that a 
positive correlation exists between 
the understanding of the content and 
the knowledge of the difficult words 
used in the verbal accompaniment to 
films. 

SUGGESTIONS 


The findings of this study have cer- 
tain implications for teachers. 

1. Films contain many words not 
known by pupils. These words, where- 
ever it seems advisable, should be ex- 
plained and defined for the children. 
This suggestion, of course, presup- 

6 Two groups are not included in these data 


because the twelfth-grade pupils graduated 
before the final data could be secured. 
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poses that teachers will preview films 
before showing them. 

2. Pupil interest seems closely re- 
lated to the mean vocabulary burden 
of a film. If pupils show disinterest in 
a film, it may be that the vocabulary 
is too difficult. 

3. Reliance on pupils’ opinions 
concerning the vocabulary burden of 
films seems undesirable. 

Producers of motion pictures should 
take into consideration the following 
points which were brought out by this 
investigation. 

1. Films with long sentences and a 
heavy vocabulary burden were the 
films from which the pupils learned 
the least. 

2. Interest appeared to be higher 
for films in which the vocabulary 
burden was not too heavy. Children 
learned most from the films in which 
they were most interested and which 
had lower mean vocabulary burdens. 

3. Films were found to contain 
words which were difficult for pupils, 
although the number did not appear 
to be great. However, a simplification 
of vocabulary in certain films, where a 
sacrifice of meaning will not result, 
would appear wise. 

4. The sentence length of the verbal 
accompaniments to films seemed long. 
Children learned most from films with 
short sentences. 

5. If it is desired to teach a word, 
the word should be defined and illus- 
trated. 
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SIMPLIFYING A CROWDED SCHEDULE 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 
University of Chicago 


= forty minutes in high school, 
pupils rush to another classroom 
to study something which has no con- 
nection with anything else in the 
school day. When adults have to rush 
all day long from one thing to another, 
without any connection between the 
activities, their nerves are worn to a 
frazzle at the end. Is that the atmos- 
phere in which we want our children 
to grow up? 

It is true that in the most deadly 
subjects the passing bell is a blessed 
relief. Perhaps forty minutes of Latin, 
as Latin is taught in many places, is 
all that pupils could stand. But, in all 
school activities which are generally 
conceded to have life in them, the 
forty-minute limit is a serious ob- 
stacle. It makes trips into the com- 
munity very difficult to arrange. It 
means that pupils can barely start a 
picture, a model airplane, or a pie be- 
fore they have to put their tools away, 
clean up, and go on to something else. 
It means that fruitful discussions 
have to be broken off in the middle. 
It makes the gymnasium period— 
further restricted by the time needed 
for dressing—a farce. Rehearsals for 
plays and concerts, as well as the more 
serious sessions of student govern- 
ment, have to be scheduled outside 
the school day because the forty- 


* 


minute period is obviously too short. 
Is it good educational policy to cramp 
these significant activities within the 
time limits which are appropriate only 
for the most formal and sterile of the 
things we teach? 

The forty-minute system also 
makes hash of the lives of teachers, 
especially in small schools—and about 
80 per cent of our high schools have 
fewer than two hundred pupils. These 
small schools are ambitious to crowd 
their forty-minute periods with as 
many diverse and unrelated activi- 
ties as are found in the large schools, 
with the result that every teacher may 
have to teach three or four subjects, 
about one or two of which he may 
know a little something. 

The most serious outcome of this 
arrangement of the school day, how- 
ever, is that pupils are torn apart by 
many diverse and conflicting stimuli. 
So many teachers, each smitten with 
zeal to get as much of his subject as 
possible into pupils, put forward more 
demands each day than a healthy 
young animal can assimilate. Even 
steel gets tired and loses its elasticity 
after ten thousand hammer blows in 
rapid succession. The pupils become 
tense, jittery, explosive; in the gym- 
nasium period they go off like a bent 
spring. If we add to these stimuli the 
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increasing tempo of life outside 
school—a life filled with radio, movies, 
comic strips, sports, dates, parties, 
dances, automobile riding, and the 
like—is it any wonder that our pupils 
have literally no time whatever to 
consolidate their gains, to grow up, to 
think? Are we surprised that they 
find in raucous “swing” music the 
perfect image of the habitual state of 
their souls? Can we blame anyone but 
ourselves for producing a generation 
of young people who, for all their 
virtues, are obviously overstimulated, 
unintegrated, superficial? 

This situation may get worse be- 
fore it gets better. Teachers in all the 
major subject fields are now smitten 
with the idea of “‘continuous contact.” 
It seems to them to jeopardize the 
whole future of civilization to leave 
English, or social studies, or science, 
or mathematics, or the arts, or physical 
education out of any year in school. 
They have powerful organizations 
pulling strings in all the right places to 
keep their subjects continuously in 
the program and to claim ever more 
and more time. 


PROBABLE POSTWAR TRENDS 


The only hopeful element in the 
picture is the probable postwar situa- 
tion in the high school. In predicting 
this situation, we have to take into 


account the following facts. First, 
several careful studies have indicated 
that enrolment in college will at least 
be doubled. Existing facilities cannot 
take care of this vast increase. Col- 
leges, after a comfortable expansion, 
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will meet the situation simply by re- 
jecting a higher percentage of the 
candidates for admission. Second, the 
University of Chicago has cast a 
powerful stone at the present struc- 
ture of the liberal-arts college by 
granting the Bachelor’s degree at the 
end of the usual Sophomore year and 
by adding the last two years of the 
usual high school to its college pro- 
gram. Such a precedent, established 
by an institution noted for its high 
scholastic standards, is bound to have 
wide influence. Third, with this 
precedent to support them and with 
an unparalleled demand for college 
training, will not superintendents of 
schools in the larger cities take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to extend 
their program through Grade XIV— 
with or without the Bachelor’s degree 
at the end of it? 

The first rule of life is “increase and 
multiply.” City school systems have 
never been slow to extend their pro- 
grams on every plausible pretext, and 
here the need is unquestionable. As 
veterans crowd youth out of the avail- 
able jobs, some provision for these 
young people will have to be made, if 
only to keep them off the labor market. 
If existing colleges cannot do it—and 
no one pretends that they can, or 
will—then the larger city school sys- 
tems will have to do it. The situation 
is made to order for them to do what 
they have long wanted to do anyway. 

Until new buildings can be built, 
the easiest way to take care of an in- 
flux of students beyond Grade XII 
will be to turn the present senior high 
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schools into four-year colleges, begin- 
ning with Grade XI. Then the junior 
high schools will have to become four- 
year high schools, covering Grades 
VII, VIII, IX, and X. This solution 
fits the pattern established by the 
University of Chicago, and it makes 
sense. To set up three separate ad- 
ministrative units for this period of 
schooling, each covering only two or 
three years, does not make sense. We 
may count on the fact that, if the 
Chicago plan does not become uni- 
versal, it will at least be tried in 
enough places to have a powerful in- 
fluence on the development of the pro- 
gram in our secondary schools. 

When this possibility is considered, 
the usual focus of attention is on what 
may happen in the program of the new 
city colleges. While this is the subject 
of much utopian speculation, I regard 
the actual possibilities of the situation 
in the near future with considerable 
pessimism. The psychological need of 
the moment will be academic respec- 
tability. -City superintendents will 
have to convince their clientele, the 
colleges, and themselves that their 
new college program is just as good as 
any that can be had in a Gothic build- 
ing covered with ivy. In my terms, 
this means just as bad as that now 
offered by the ivy colleges. For a time 
the chief object of the program will 
be to make the instructors feel superior 
by flunking as many students as pos- 
sible. I shall wait at least ten years be- 
fore I get excited about the program 
of the new city colleges. 

The really exciting prospect is 
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what may happen in the program of 
the new four-year high school 
covering Grades VII through X. Such 
changes are not completely predict- 
able, but there are three facts which 
should influence them. First, the 
changes will be made by junior high 
school teachers who have been, by 
and large, more interested in children 
and less in subjects than have their 
brethren in the senior high school. The 
few unhappy subject-minded people 
in them will scramble wildly to get 
into the new colleges, where the pro- 
gram will be expanding rapidly enough 
to create a demand for their services. 
Thus personal pressures toward the 
extension of the power of the present 
subjects may be lessened or removed. 

Second, the new program will not 
be dominated by the old bugaboo 
of college-entrance requirements be- 
cause no tradition of requirements for 
admission to Grade XI has ever been 
established, and public schools are in 
no mood to create one. The Eight- 
Year Study and similar investigations 
have demonstrated that such require- 
ments are unnecessary and probably 
harmful. 

Third, the need of the moment will 
be for the greatest possible simplifi- 
cation—for “streamlining.” Schools 
will be under terrific pressure to do 
twice as much as they have been doing 
with no immediately available in- 
crease in facilities and with relatively 
little increase in staff. Most of these 
high schools will be attempting a four- 
year program in a building designed 
for three. In times of stress we simpli- 
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fy. We reduce the number of sizes of 
tin cans from sixty to eight, and of 
styles in shoes from infinity to a finite 
number. The same thing happens in 
school programs. At least we may be 
certain that any proposal which will 
reduce the needlessly diversified of- 
ferings of high schools and will take 
care of large groups of children with 
relatively little supervision will get a 
hearing. 


A PLAN FOR SIMPLIFYING THE 
SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


The following proposal is based on 
fifteen years of experience as a teacher, 
examiner, and consultant on the pro- 
grams of high schools in all parts of the 
country. The main features of the pro- 
gram are only combinations of ac- 


tivities which I have seen carried on 
successfully with pupils by run-of-the- 
mill teachers in ordinary schools. 
They are not pipe dreams. They are 
activities which our present teaching 
staff would be able to direct and which 
the better teachers would like to 
initiate. 

There ought to be four main di- 
visions of the program, which might 
be scheduled from nine to half-past 
ten o’clock, from half-past ten to 
twelve, from one to half-past two, 
and from half-past two to four. 

The first division of the program 
might be called the core course. Its 
chief aim would be to study how we 
get the things we need—from food, 
clothing, and shelter up to freedom, 
justice, knowledge, and beauty—and 
how the rising generation could do a 
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better job. It would study how the 
work of the country is organized and 
carried on, what are some of the ma- 
jor unsolved problems, what solutions 
have been proposed, and how they 
have worked wherever they have 
been tried. It would investigate vo- 
cational opportunities in the fields 
studied and the training needed in 
order to make a contribution in these 
fields. In the course of this survey, 
carried on with a lavish use of films 
and trips into the community, pupils 
would learn a great deal of science and 
social studies, and the English teacher 
would have to help with the problems 
of reading, writing, and speaking 
which would be involved. The basic 
skills in arithmetic would also come in 
for considerable exercise. The major 
outcome, however, would be a sense of 
sharing in a great co-operative en- 
deavor to get the things we all need. 
Pupils might come to look upon a 
career as a contribution to the com- 
mon welfare, rather than as a mad 
scramble to “get to the top” over the 
prostrate bodies of everyone else— 
merely for the sake of getting to the 
top. 

In addition to the units on com- 
mon needs, the core course would deal 
with issues and problems arising out 
of the life of the school, community 
affairs, current national issues, and 
anything else that seemed relevant 
and important. It could, if desirable, 
perfectly well devote two weeks to 
nothing but drill on arithmetic. The 
core course would be the equivalent 
of the New England town meeting for 
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the pupils enrolled in it, and it could 
deal with any problem that needed 
attention. The units on common 
needs would, however, form the back- 
bone of the program. 


The second division of the program- 


would be a large general shop with 
equipment for work in science, in- 
dustrial arts, fine arts, crafts, home 
economics, music, and the theater. 
While this combination is more ex- 
tensive than any I have seen, the com- 
ponent parts of the combination have 
all been worked out to mutual ad- 
vantage. Teachers of the arts and in- 
dustrial arts have long deplored the 
traditional separation of shop and 
studio, and many have brought them 
together. Others have recognized the 
futility of having one group of girls 
design dresses on paper in the art 
studio, with no opportunity to work 
out the designs in materials, while 
another group in home economics 
makes dresses from patterns bought 
in a store. The theater has always re- 
quired the co-operation of all the 
arts in the school program. Many 
science teachers have had to buy in- 
dustrial-arts equipment in order to 
make possible a wider range of ex- 
periments than the traditional lab- 
oratory permits; and teachers of the 
industrial arts, in turn, could make 
good use of the equipment in the sci- 
ence laboratories if they did not have 
to desert their pupils, climb three 
flights of stairs, and interrupt an- 
other class to get at it. If we could 
bring all this equipment together— 
possibly with movable partitions to 
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separate the various types—all the 
teachers involved would find the ar- 
rangement mutually advantageous. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to 
this sort of general shop has been 
made in summer workshops for teach- 
ers, in which hundreds of starved and 
stunted adults have discovered the 
refreshment of the spirit, the release 
of energies, and the discharge of emo- 
tion which come of creative work 
with the hands—especially when it is 
possible to choose from the whole wide 
field of the arts. These summer work- 
shops, however, have lacked equip- 
ment for work in science, and this lack 
has been widely deplored. Some teach- 
ers who have experienced the bene- 
fits of the arts workshop have gone 
home to establish science workshops in 
their schools in which pupils, instead 
of merely reading and talking about 
science, instead of repeating the dead 
experiments of dead scientists, could 
become scientists themselves. A great 
deal more must be done to work out 
the possibilities of this approach to 
science, but it has much to recom- 
mend it in Grades VII through X. 

The purpose of putting all the arts 
and science together is, first of all, to 
give a sure-fire educative activity an 
ample and secure place in the school 
program. Work with the hands is a 
necessary counterpoise to purely in- 
tellectual activity. Heretofore it has 
been “pushed around” by the academ- 
ic subjects, used as a dumping ground 
for inferior pupils, and pent up in 
forty-minute periods, which are wildly 
frustrating to creative work. The 
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second purpose is to enable all these 
kinds of creative activity to cross- 
fertilize and support one another. The 
aim is not to separate them from the 
rest of the program. Rather it is ex- 
pected that, as pupils study the work 
of our society in the core course, they 
will learn at first hand how to carry 
on all the basic processes in the general 
shop. No school, however, has enough 
space or equipment to permit all pu- 
pils to turn to shopwork at any mo- 
ment that it becomes relevant to 
work in other fields. They must take 
their turn. Creating this division of 
the program is only a way of insuring 
that they all get their turn. 

The third division of the program 
would be “free reading” in a vastly 
expanded school library. The schools 
might well unscrew the desks from 
the floors of about half of the usual 
classrooms, move in rainbow-colored 
canvas deck chairs, and build good- 
looking modern bookshelves around 
the walls. This is the age for reading. 
In a series of studies of reading in 
typical communities throughout the 
nation, Douglas Waples reported that 
the amount of reading uniformly 
reaches a peak in the junior high 
school; it declines thereafter with each 
increment in age and education. Two 
thousand dollars, the salary of one 
mediocre teacher for one year, if in- 
vested in books will do the work of 
several superior teachers for several 
years. The free-reading program 
would not, however, put teachers out 
of work. There might be several 
teachers in a large library, holding 


conferences in glass-partitioned offices, 
talking over what had been learned 
from books, discovering and correct- 
ing reading difficulties, and building 
new interests in reading. Although 
fiction usually and rightly predomi- 
nates, books of information, often 
suggested by work in other parts of 
the program, are also read with in- 
terest. When the need of the moment 
and the right book happen to connect, 
a pupil will learn more in a week than 
he might learn in a year’s course. It 
would be the business of the staff more 
frequently to bring about these happy 
meetings of minds with books. 

The free-reading rooms might also 
have a row of soundproof phono- 
graph booths and an extensive li- 
brary of records. The better radio pro- 
grams, discreetly controlled from a 
central source, might also be heard in 
these booths. At least one booth 
should have a recording machine for 
use in speech correction. Some school 
libraries have plans for a room in 
which pupils may themselves project 
educational films. Files of reproduc- 
tions of pictures are already standard 
equipment. Another feature which 
might add interest and variety would 
be a book exchange, managed by pu- 
pils. Children outgrow some of their 
books as they outgrow their clothes, 
and it is better for all concerned 
to pass the books along to younger 
children. Such a venture might help 
build the habit of buying books—one 
of the chief props of a continued in- 
terest in reading in later life. 

The free-reading program would, in 
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addition, provide a time for confer- 
ences with individuals and small 
groups—conferences which theoreti- 
cally are such an important part of 
the program of a modern school but 
which in practice do not amount to 
much because the crowded schedule 
makes them so difficult to arrange. 
If the teacher of the core course were 
free while his pupils had their library 
period, he could help individuals and 
small groups with their special in- 
terests and problems while the rest of 
the group had something to do—some- 
thing which would not suffer from 
these interruptions. 

During the transition to the new 
program, a part of the free-reading 
period might be used for classroom 
activities which had not yet been 
successfully integrated into the rest 
of the program, such as drill in arith- 
metic. If necessary, the entire block of 
time which ultimately would be de- 
voted to free reading might at first be 
used for two of the usual forty-minute 
electives, with free reading as the most 
favored choice. This stratagem should 
be regarded only as a last resort in 
established programs which could not 
be changed in any other way. In new 
schools, or in a basic revision of the 
curriculum, no tradition should be es- 
tablished which would later have to be 
broken down. It is easier to do it 
right the first time. 

The fourth and last division of the 
new high-school program would be 
outdoor play. Since it is the primary 
business of young people to grow up, 
and since they probably develop more 
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of the important traits of character on 
the playground than anywhere else in 
school, this ample provision for play 
should require no justification. It con- 
trasts sharply, however, with the 
two short periods a week in a damp, 
smelly gymnasium which are standard 
in most small American high schools. 
We give a dog in a kennel more exer- 
cise than this. The way we treat the 
bodily needs of young people at this 
age, with all the ferment of adoles- 
cence in them, is hardly less than a 
crime. We make them sit on hard 
chairs six hours a day listening to 
other people talk. When teachers 
have to endure such a program at an 
educational convention for even two 
or three days, they feel thoroughly 
abused. No wonder we have trouble 
with discipline. If we provide a nat- 
ural outlet for the energy of young 
people at this age, we shall find them 
much more amenable to the rest of 
our program. 

The direction of the play period 
may safely be intrusted to our physi- 
cal-education people, who are as com- 
petent a group of educators as we 
have in the profession. If they will ac- 
cept one suggestion from an amateur, 
I hope they will not restrict this ex- 
panded program to highly organized 
competitive games. They have to re- 
strict it when they have only two 
short periods a week because the chil- 
dren go off like a bomb. But, if they 
have an hour and a half every day, 
they may well include some more tem- 
perate outlets for energies: playing 
cowboys and Indians, climbing trees, 
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sitting around a campfire, something 
like the “nature” program of the Boy 
Scouts, digging in a garden, mowing 
the school lawn, gathering specimens 
for science clubs, surveying a field, 
flying kites, and watching the clouds 
go by. When a core group takes a trip 
into the community, its outdoor peri- 
od may be moved next to the core pe- 
riod to make sufficient time available, 
and the long tramp may be counted 
as the exercise of the day. 

These four divisions—a core course, 
a general shop, free reading, and out- 
door play—should constitute the en- 
tire program of the new four-year high 
school. They are sufficient to accom- 
plish all the important tasks of edu- 
cation in Grades VII through X. To 
add other activities would be to add 
not richness but confusion. Modern 
schools have already discarded the 
notion that one needs a great array of 
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courses in order to cater to “individual 
differences.” The differences which 
matter can be cared for better in the 
broad, free, varied activities that I 
have described than in any number of 
electives. In the library, for example, 
one boy can be reading Zane Grey 
while his neighbor reads Thomas 
Hardy. In the shop one girl can bake 
a pie while her friend composes a 
string quartet. What electives would 
be likely to provide that much lati- 
tude? Life is not so complicated that 
we need a wider array of courses to 
prepare for it or to live it well. These 
activities are obviously good for chil- 
dren. The case is not so clear for any- 
thing else that goes on in a classroom. 
If we are convinced that the need of 
the moment is to simplify and stream- 
line our congested curriculum, these 
are the activities to which we should 
give our most serious thought. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THE SuByEcT FIELDS—CONTINUED 


His third and final list of selected fice of Education, Vocational Division, 
references on secondary-school Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1943. Wash- 


instruction to appear in the current 
1944. Pp. iv+go. 


volume of the School Review contains , 

Contains reports, for al] states, on all 
items dealing with the subject fields federally aided vocational-training pro- 
not represented in the list published grams and services: war production; rural 


war production; agricultural, trade, and 


in the February issue, namely, indus- 

industrial education; home economics and 
trial and vocational arts, home eco- business education; occupational informa- 
nomics, business education, ° music, tion and guidance; public-service training; 
art, and health and physical educa- 

ndix includes materials on the Federa 
tion. The present list, like the first and hebew Board for Vocational Education, 
second, follows a definition of “in- acts authorizing appropriations, special 


advisory committees, publications, and 
statistical and financial tables. 


struction” which includes its three 
main aspects of (1) curriculum, (2) 
methods of teaching and study and 228. Fern, GeorcE H., and Rossins, EL- 


supervision, and (3) measurement. pon. “Films Make Good Teaching 
Better,” School Shop, IV (October, 


1944) I. 
INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
The authors expand the following para- 
ARTS graph headings: “Always preview,” “Use 


the manuals,” ‘Plan your instruction,” 
“Prepare for the showing,” “Introduce 


Homer J. SMITH 


the film,” “Show the film,” “Follow-up,” 

226. Boopisu, H. “Related Subjects—An “Repeat films as necessary,” “Encourage 
Irrational Survival,” Industrial Arts activity,” “One film at a time,” “We can’t 

and Vocational Education, XXXIII have everything.” A helpful series of 


(November, 1944), 367-68. brief statements, 


Suggests that special “related-subjects” in- 299, FLETCHER, KENYON S. “Area Voca- 
struction in vocational schools be eliminat- tional Schools versus Junior Colleges,” 
ed in favor of the older academic procedure Illinois Vocational Progress, IL (Sep- 
of presenting English, mathematics, sci- ; 
ence, etc., with practical and current tember, 1944), 26-27, 47. . 
applications to specific trades or to in- A on the 
dustrial work in general. vocational-training programs an e 
’ administrative and instructional practices 
227. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards requisite to their true functioning. Urges 
for Vocational Education to the U.S. Of- that high schools and junior colleges be 
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certain that general and vocational objec- 
tives are clearly recognized and that the 
two types of objectives are not mixed. 


. GIACHINO, J. W. “Student’s Job Plan,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XX XIII (November, 1944), 361- 
62, 


Discusses individual differences, methods 
of instruction, and judgment-forming as 
factors in the attainment of educational 
aims through industrial arts. Stresses the 
“job plan outline” to be prepared by the 
pupil, as contrasted with the usual instruc- 
tion sheet furnished by the instructor. 
A sample outline is shown, and its judg- 
ment-forming aspects are explained. 


. GRONEMAN, Curis H. “Teaching Ma- 
terials for Industrial Education,” Jn- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXXTII (October, 1944), 312-14; 
(November, 1944), 365-66; (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 411-15 (to be continued in 
later issues). 


Gives selected and classified lists of in- 
structional aids that may be procured 
free or at small cost from named manu- 
facturing and sales firms. Includes booklets, 
wal] charts, catalogues, bibliographies, 
writings descriptive of materials and equip- 
ments, suggested course units in related 
information, etc. Main divisions to date 
are “Drawing,” “Electrical and Communi- 
cations,” “Handicrafts,” and “Industrial 
and General.” 


. HrppaKA, T. A. “Pupil Management,” 
School Shop, IV (September, 1944), 16. 


A list of thirty suggestions to industrial 
teachers in support of their attempts to 
improve pupil morale and to prevent mis- 
conduct in school shops and classrooms. 


233. JEFFERY, JOHN F. “Supervision in Vo- 
cational Education,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XXXIII 
(December, 1944), 399-400. 

Goes into some detail about the differ- 
ence between traditional and modern 
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supervision, the latter being assumed to 
cover “policies, plans, and practices.” A 
brief “supervisory appraisal form’’ is 
shown. 


Jones, WALTER B. Problems in Super- 
vision and How To Meet Them. Phila- 
delphia: The Author, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1944. Pp. x+62. 


This bulletin is concerned with the im- 
provement of industrial instruction, both 
general and vocational, but contains ma- 
terials useful in relation to academic and 
other “practical-arts” subjects and situa- 
tions. Chapter titles are: “The Aim of 
Supervision,” ‘Personal Qualities of Super- 
visors,” “State Supervision,” “(Method of 
Supervision,” “The Course of Instruction,” 
“Vocational Guidance,” ‘Methods of 
Teaching,” “Teachers’ Requests of Super- 
visors,” “The Supervisor Bares His Diffi- 
culties,” and “The Director and His 
Supervisor.” The schedules used in the co- 
operative study are shown as an appendix. 


. Junior Aviation—Maintenance and Re- 


pair Course. Albany, New York: Bu- 
reau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, 
1943. Pp. x+78. 

“An industrial arts course for high-school 
pupils.” This bulletin and similar ones 
from the same source will prove of great 
assistance to instructors and schoo] ad- 
ministrators because junior aviation seems 
destined to become a widespread industrial- 
arts subject rather than a minor unit of 
study and a hobby or club activity. Chief 
sections of the outline are: “Description 
and Organization,” “Jobs and Projects,” 
“Operations, Processes, and Jobs,’’ ‘““‘Dem- 
onstration and Related Lesson Topics,” 
“Records,” “Appendix” (Aviation Shop 
Floor Plans, Equipment and Material List), 
and “Bibliography.” 


236. MATHEWSON, R. H. “Aptitude Tests 


and Trade-School Adjustment,” Jn- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXXII (December, 1944), 400-402. 
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Reports a co-operative study of relation- 
ships: test scores and trade-school ratings; 
critical scores and dropouts; test scores, 
trade-school ratings, and intelligence quo- 
tient. Summarizes the meaning of test 
scores and offers some conclusions, 


. Mays, Artuur B. “Good Shop Teach- 
ing in Three Hard Lessons,” School 
Shop, IV (October, 1944), 5-6. 


A brief and concrete statement of “What 
the Teacher Must Know and How He 
Must Know It,” “What the Shop Teacher 
Must Be Able To Do,” and “What the 
Shop Teacher Must Be.”’ 


. TARBELL, ROBERT W. “Robert Law- 
rence Cooley—Educator,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XX XIII 
(June, 1944), 220-23. 

A tribute to the founder of the Milwaukee 
School of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, a world-known leader in vocational 
education. Covers ‘Early Beginnings,” 
“Intimate Observations,”’ ““His Real Job,”’ 
“Catching the Vision,’’ “His Formula,” 
‘“‘The Philosopher,” ‘National Activities,” 
and “An Appraisal.” 


. Vocational-Technical Training for In- 
dustrial Occupations. United States 
Office of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 228, Vocational- 
Technical Training Series No. 1, 1944. 
Pp. xxii+308. 

Report of an extensive study of the “edu- 
cation and training of technicians who 
work on jobs which require more limited 
technical competency than that of the 
fully trained engineer and scientist, and 
less manipulative training than is required 
of the skilled mechanic.” Includes char- 
acteristics of such training, trends affecting 
it, industry’s need, present programs -and 
facilities, planning programs, conclusions 
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HOME ECONOMICS: 


RutH TOWNSEND LEHMAN 
Ohio State University 


240. BANE, Lira. “Home Economics— 


Whither Bound?” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXVI (January, 1944), 
I-4. 

A most challenging article concerning the 
function of home economics. 


. BATEN, Witt1am D., and HATCHER, 
M. “Distinguishing Method 
Differences by Use of Discriminant 
Functions,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, XII (March, 1944), 184-86. 
Gives in detail the statistical analysis in- 
volved in finding the relative importance 
of ratings of observed abilities, final test 
score, and score on products in distinguish- 
ing a method difference in teaching. 


. Biazrer, FLorENcE E. “Planning a 
Combination Homemaking Room,” 
Forecast for Home Economists, LX 
(May, 1944), 14-18, 51-52, 54- 
Describes the lay-out for a homemaking 
department which was developed in relation 
to pupils’ curriculum needs and to the 
basic teaching method used. 


. Brown, Ciara M., and ARNESEN, 
Ruta V. Employment Opportunities 
for Women with Limited Home Eco- 
nomics Training. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Burgess Publishing Co. Pp. 44. 
Reports a survey of business firms in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul which revealed 
the’ employment opportunities for young 
women who had had no more than high- 
school work in home economics and for 
those with a background of one or two 
years of college. Gives qualifications and 
remuneration for various types of work 
and discusses possible adjustments of 
present home-economics curriculums in 


* See also Item 566 (Schooler) in the list of 


and recommendations, bibliography, and selected references appearing in the November, 
index. 1944, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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order to provide better preparation for 
these sub-professional occupations. 


. CALLAHAN, GENEVIEVE, and JusTIN, 
MarGaret M. “The Professional At- 
titude,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXXVI (January, 1944), 5-8. 

An analysis by two outstanding home 
economists: one, a business woman; the 
other, an educator. 


. Marcaret A. “A Study of 
Red Cross Adult Nutrition Classes,” 
Forecast for Home Economists, LX 
(May, 1944), 25, 56, 58; (June, 1944), 
25, 46, 48. 

Reports a study of nineteen nutrition 
classes for adults in an eastern city. 
Evaluates results in terms of information 
gained, improved meal-planning, food- 
buying practices, and family food expendi- 
tures. 


. Craic, Hazet T. “The History of 
Home Economics,” Practical Home 
Economics, XXII (June, 1944), 245-46, 
269-70, 272, 275; (September, 1944), 
325-27, 370, 372, 374, 376; (October, 
1944), 405-8, 430, 434; (November, 
1944), 471-74, 498, 500, 502, 504; 
(December, 1944), 533-36, 552-55, 560. 
A series of articles reviewing the home- 
economics movement, including its more 
recent aspects. 


. “Educational Planning—The Home- 
making Program,” School Executive, 
LXIV (October, 1944), 57-68. 


An excellent presentation of objectives, 
suggestions concerning rooms and equip- 
ment, and descriptions of outstanding pro- 
grams of homemaking in several south- 
western communities and a southern 
county. Includes the following articles: 
“The Purpose of Homemaking Education” 
by Marie White, “Housing and Equipping 
the Homemaking Department” by Flor- 
ence E. Blazier, “Planning the Homemak- 
ing Program for Phoenix, Arizona” by Mil- 
dred Weigley Wood, “The Homemaking 


249. 


. McGmnis, 


173 


Program in Texas Communities” by Ruth 
Huey and Bernice Milburn Moore, and 
“A County Program of Better Living.” 


. GoLpsTEIN, Harrret. “Art: Its Place 


in Home Economics,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXVI (November, 1944), 
549-52. 

Discussed in terms of college teaching but 
applicable to the secondary school. 


Groves, Giapys Hoacianp. “High 
School Courses on Marriage and Fami- 
ly Living,” Forecast for Home Econo- 
mists, LX (November, 1944), 16-17, 
58, 60. 

Outlines suggested courses or units for the 
four years of high school. 


. HATCHER, HAZEL. Characteristic Differ- 


ences among Homemaking Teachers of 
Varying Proficiency. Bulletin No. 288 
of the Department of Education, 
Michigan State College, and the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Lansing, Michigan: State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, 
1944. Pp. go. 

Reports a study of thirty-six teachers, 
divided equally into outstanding, average, 
and nonproficient groups on the basis of 
independent ratings by supervisors. Gives 
characteristic differences among the three 
groups as revealed by interviews with 
teachers, superintendents, pupils, and 
mothers; college records; and records in the 
homemaking division of the State Office 
of Education. 


. Kenyon, EtrHet D. “Home Environ- 


ment Makes Teaching Realistic,’ Fore- 
cast for Home Economists, LX (June, 
1944), IO-12, 42. 

Describes the ways in which three apart- 
ments furnished at different income levels 
are used in the teaching of homemaking 
in a city high school. 


EstHer. “Tall Towers 
from Sharp Stones,” Journal of Home 
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Economics, XXXV (November, 1943), 
547-49. 

Discusses some of the present-day prob- 
lems which home economists need to under- 
stand in order to be able to help others. 


Maucx, Frances F. “Distributive 
Education and Home Economics,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXII (April, 
1944), 154, 182, 184. 

Discusses the contribution that home eco- 
nomics has to make to distributive educa- 
tion, particularly in subject matter for 
retail clothing. 


MESHKE, Epna D. “The Effects of 
Utilizing Selected Community Re- 
sources in Ninth-Grade and Tenth- 
Grade Homemaking Classes,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, XII (Sep- 
tember, 1943), I-09. 

Reports a careful experimental study on 
the effects of store contacts in teaching 
units on “Food Selection and Purchase” 
and “Selection and Care of Electrical 
Equipment” as compared with instruction 
which was limited to the classroom. 


Monroe, Day. “Preparing for Social 
Action,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXXVI (February, 1944), 65-69. 


Presents a challenge to the teacher to 
seek ways of bringing to the student a 
realistic awareness of the homemaker’s 
role in relation to socioeconomic change. 


PETTINGELL, Louise. “How Can the 
Teacher Change Attitudes?” Journal 
of Home Economics, XXXVI (Febru- 
ary, 1944), 80-82. 

Presents generalizations concerning effec- 
tive methods and learning experiences for 
changing the attitudes of high-school 
pupils. 


Prieur, Marjorie. “A Guidance Point 
of View and Its Practical Application,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXII (Sep- 
tember, 1944), 328-29, 378, 382-83. 


258. 


250. 


260. The American Business 


[March 


Reports a study of the use of the Mooney 
Problem Check List with home-economics 
students in high school. Gives details 
of one case study. 


SPAFFORD, Ivot (chairman). A Ten- 
tative Statement concerning Home Eco- 
nomics in Junior Colleges. Prepared by 
a committee of the Department of 
Colleges and Universities of the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at the request of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publish- 
ing Co., 1944. Pp. iv+84. 

Interprets a philosophy of home economics 
in terms of course offerings, teaching pro- 
cedures, and teaching environment. Re- 
fers to various studies which have been 
made of home economics in junior col- 
leges and reports on several programs in 
action. 


Wittiams, Farra M., and KEOHANE, 
Mary P. The American Standard of 
Living. Problems in American Life, 
Unit No. 19. Washington: National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals and National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1944. Pp. 60. 

One of a series of resource units for sec- 
ondary-school teachers. Problems are 
analyzed by a noted economist, and sug- 
gestions for teaching are given by a master 
classroom teacher. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


Epwin A. SWANSON 
Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe, Arizona 
Education 
Yearbook. New York: Published jointly 


2See also Item 491 (Dame, Brinkman, and 
Weaver) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the September, 1944, number of the 
School Review. 
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by the National Business: Teachers 
Association and the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, 1944. Pp. 
326. (For sale by University Book 
Store, New York University.) 

A series of thirty-three articles by various 
writers, organized under such topics as 
the purpose and the scope of business edu- 
cation, meeting community needs, co- 
operative training, and planning the future 
program. 


. Brits, Marton. “Ability and Aptitude 
Tests for Clerical Workers,” Journal 
of Business Education, XTX (Decem- 
ber, 1943), 13-14. 

Emphasizes that the testing of prospective 
workers plays an important part in suc- 
cessful placement. 


. CLEVENGER, Ear. “The Teaching of 
Certain Business Forms,” Journal of 
Business Education, XIX (January, 
1944), 21-22. 

A preliminary report of an experiment 
being conducted with beginning book- 
keeping and accounting students. 


. Dame, J. Frank. “Business Standards 
and Business Education,” Balance 
Sheet, XXVI (November, 1944), 87, 
108. 

An attempt to describe the requirements 
businessmen set up for school graduates 
whom they will employ. 


. WALTER CrossBy. Up-grading 
and Out-grading in Business Education. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Lectureship in Busi- 
ness Education, No. 1. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1944. Pp. 40. 

A prediction of developments related to the 
upgrading of business education after the 
war. 


265. Effective Business Education. Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Business 


Teachers Association. Bowling Green, 
Kentucky: National Business Teachers 
Association (J. Murray Hill, secretary, 
% Bowling Green Business Universi- 
ty), 1943. Pp. 340. 

This yearbook is organized around fifty- 
seven “principles” of business education 
classified by chapters under such headings 
as “Organization and Administration,” 
“Teacher and Pupil Personnel,” “Curricu- 
lum,” and “Evaluation.” 


. Extending the Business Curriculum in 


World War II. Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity. 
New York: Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and 
Vicinity, 1943. Pp. 282. (For sale by 
University Book Store, New York 
University.) 

Deals with adaptations of the various 
business subjects to the war situation, 
especially in New York City. 


. FASNACHT, Harotp D. “Social Busi- 


ness Education in the Junior College,” 
Business Education World, XXV (Octo- 
ber, 1944), 57-59. 

A discussion of the need for social-economic 
phases of business education in the junior 
college. 


. FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Methods of Vo- 


cational Guidance. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1944. Pp. xx+460. 

An extremely practical handbook for the 
teacher of a course in vocations. Contains 
a wealth of ideas, devices, and resources 
that have application to vocational guid- 
ance in general. 


. Haynes, BENJAMIN R. “NOMA Ac- 


tivities of Interest to Business Teach- 
ers,” Business Education World, XXIV 
(April, 1944), 427-28. 

The first in a series of articles reporting the 
activities of the National Office Manage- 
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ment Association designed to assist busi- 
ness teachers and office managers to arrive 
at a better understanding of their mutual 
problems. 


. Humpnrey, W. “U.S. Govern- 
ment Publications of Interest to Busi- 
ness Teachers,” Business Education 
World, XXV (October, 1944), 69-70. 
Selected list of available publications with 
instructions for securing them. 


. Jones, Lioyp L. “The Junior College 
and Business Education,” Business 
Education World, XXIV (March, 1944), 
365-67; (April, 1944), 442-44. 

Reviews the purposes of the junior college, 
summarizes accomplishments of business 
education at this level, and suggests a pro- 
gram for further development. 


. Korona, Louis WapE. “The Develop- 
ment of Our Bookkeeping Texts,” 
Journal of Business Education, X1X 
(May, 1944), 23-24; (June, 1944), 
17-19. 

A study of the development of bookkeeping 
instruction as it is today. 


. Leste, Louis A. “Basic Shorthand 
Vocabularies Compared,” Business Ed- 
ucation World, XXV (November, 1944), 
115-16. 

An analysis of the differences between 
Horn’s basic writing. vocabulary and the 
basic vocabulary of business letters, with 
an explanation of the significance of the 
findings for shorthand and typewriting 
instruction. 


. MARSHALL, OLIVE. “Reading Skills in 
Shorthand and Typewriting,” Journal 
of Business Education, XIX (January, 
1944), 11-12. 

Report of a program in developmental 
reading in Chicago high schools. 


. Morcan, Opus L. “Your Typing 
Room—Can You Afford It?” Business 


Education World, XXIV (May, 1944), 
510-14. 

An article on equipping a first-class typing 
room, of interest both to schoo] administra- 
tive officials and to teachers of the subject. 


. Morritt, Cuarzes L. “Work Experi- 


ence and the High School,” Journal of 
Business Education, XX (November, 
1944), 14-16. 

Discusses the place of work experience in 
the secondary-school curriculum and gives 
constructive suggestions for launching a 
work program. 


. “Postwar Problems in Business Educa- 


tion,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, XIII (October, 1944), 5-64. 


A series of nine articles presented as the 
report of a special committee on this topic. 


. Potter, THELMA MAvuDE. An Analysis 


of the Work of General Clerical Em- 
ployees. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 903. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1944. Pp. 100. 

Based on time-analysis charts kept by 
workers for five days. 


. Rowe, CLyDE EvucENE. The Writing of 
Infrequently Used Words in Shorthand. 
Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 869. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 
Pp. viii+9o. 


A study of physical and mental aspects of 
learning shorthand. 


. “A Self-scoring Check List of Profes- 


sional Competence for Business Teach- 
ers,” Balance Sheet, XXVI (October, 
1944), 52-54. 

Prepared by the members of a class in 


supervision of business education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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281. SHERMAN, Marspon A. “SARBE Stim- 


ulates Advancement in Research,” 
Business Education World, XXV (Sep- 
tember, 1944), 26-27. 

A résumé of the activities of the Society 
for the Advancement of Research in Busi- 
ness Education established in 1941. 


. SHOTWELL, H. D. “How a Co-opera- 
tive Part-time Class Works,” Business 
Education World, XXIV (March, 1944), 
392-06. 

Description of a co-operative part-time 
office-practice program at Topeka, Kansas. 


“Standards in Business Education,” 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
XII (March, 1944), 3-64. 

Presented under five headings: (1) school 
standards, (2) employment and promo- 
tional standards, (3) standards in business- 
consumer competency, (4) standards in 
character education and personality de- 
velopment, and (5) techniques for develop- 
ment and maintenance of standards. 


. StRoNG, Eart P. The Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education. Gregg Business 
Education Series, Vol. VI. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 358. 
A comprehensive doctoral study of busi- 
ness education in its broader aspects, in- 
cluding prevocational, vocational, social- 
economic, and personal use. 


. Witson, K. “The Secre- 
tary and the Employer,” Business Edu- 
cation World, XXIV (February, 1944), 
307-10. 

Report of a school-sponsored occupational 
study in the Kansas City area. 


. “Work Experience in Business Educa- 
tion,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, XII (May, 1944), 3-64. 

Well-organized series of ten articles on 
work experience and co-operative training. 


287. WRIGHT, WENDELL W. “The ‘G.I. 
Bill of Rights,’ ” Balance Sheet, XXVI 
(October, 1944), 61-63. 

Series of forty-one questions and answers 
prepared to guide business educators in 
counseling students. 


MUSIC: 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. ALLEN, WARREN D. Our Marching 
Civilization. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xii+112. 

Develops the history of the march—its 
influence on national aims and achieve- 
ments, past and present. The book is an 
introduction to a projected larger work, 
Music and Society. It is of intense signifi- 
cance in the study of art and propaganda. 


. BARNETT, Davi. Living with Music. 

New York: George W. Stewart, Inc., 
1944. Pp. 62. 
Proposes a new and informal approach 
toward music in schools, colleges, and com- 
munities, Gives examples of original com- 
positions and musical analyses by some of 
the author’s pupils. 


. Buck, Percy C. Psychology for Musi- 

cians. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. viii+-116. 
An attempt, by a noted English “amateur 
psychologist” and trained musician, to 
apply the principles of psychology to the 
study and teaching of music. Although in- 
tended for British consumption, it has 
application to conditions here. 


. CONNETTE, Ear eE. “Studies in Music 
Appreciation: A Graduate School Syl- 
labus.” Columbia, Missouri: School of 


3 See also Items 507 (Moses), 510 (O’Brien), 
511 (Overmyer), and 514 (Rosenstrauch) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the 
November, 1944, number of the Elementary 
School Journal, 
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Education and Department of Music, 
College of Arts and Science, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1944. Pp. 74 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Examines existing psychological studies in 
the realm of musical aesthetic experience 
and proposes a program of further experi- 
mental work in the field. 


. Cooper, Irvin. “Arranging for the 
School Band,” School (Secondary Edi- 
tion), XXXII (April, 1944), 707-14. 
Gives some practical hints, with examples, 
on arranging music for school bands with 
incomplete instrumentation. 


. DENGLER, CLYDE R. Read This and 
Sing! (Student’s Book). Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co., 1944. Pp. iv+48. 
Gives terse and clear hints for singing, to 
be used in conjunction with vocal work in 
school and choir. A teacher’s manual is also 
available. 


. DENNIS, CHARLES M. “A Changed 
Emphasis for Music Education,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XIX (May, 1944), 255-58. 

Urges the schools to fulfil the musical 
needs of the 80 per cent of the student body 
who at present are deprived of oppor- 
tunities for musical experiences. 


. EISENKRAMER, HENRY E. “The High 
School’s Stepchild,” School and Com- 
munity, XXX (April, 1944), 150-51. 
Blames the ineffectiveness of the music pro- 
gram on the casual attitude toward music 
assumed by principals and teachers of 
“academic” subjects. 


. Jones, Harotp. “Let’s Sing,” School 
(Elementary Edition and Secondary 
Edition), XXXII (January, 1944), 
443-49. 

Offers some practical devices to interest 
growing boys in singing. 


. McKinney, Howarp D., and ANDER- 
son, W. R. The Challenge of Listening. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 302. 

Aims to provide the non-professional music 
lover with available and reliable tech- 
niques in appraising and appreciating 
musical works of art. Gives lists of recorded 
music for reference. 


. Moses, Harry E. “Music, Propa- 


ganda, and Morale,” Social Studies, 
XXXV (April, 1944), 174-79. 

Traces, in historical fashion, the way in 
which music functioned in the lives of the 
people from the earliest-known times to 
the present and suggests how both serious 
and popular music can be used to maintain 
morale today. 


. MurseEtt, JAmes L. “Our Widening 


Horizon,” Music Educators Journal, 
XXX (April, 1944), 12-13, 50-51. 
Urges the promotion of a more widely dis- 
persed and vital musical culture by (1) 
providing richer musical experiences, (2) 
extending the opportunity to all to partici- 
pate in musical experiences, and (3) having 
musical service of all kinds overflow from 
the school into the community. 


. Sacus, Curt. The Rise of Music in the 


Ancient World East and West. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1943. 
Pp. 324. 

Surveys the musical systems of ancient 
and exotic cultures. Indispensable for the 
study of human society outside the Occi- 
dental sphere. 


. SPAETH, SIGMUND. A Guide to Great 


Orchestral Music. New York: Modern 
Library, Random House, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. xii+532. 

Furnishes descriptions, with thematic 
examples, of the principal works in the 
orchestral repertoire and gives a list of 
recordings of these works. 


. ZUCKERKANDL, Victor. ‘‘Music Edu- 
cation in the Liberal Arts College,” 
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Harvard Educational Review, XIV (Jan- 


uary, 1944), 49-58. 

Proposes a four-year program in the aca- 
demic sphere of music education based on 
the techniques and procedures pursued in 
the pre-professional curriculum in Ger- 
many. 


ART‘ 


W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


. Art in the Service of Schools-at-War. 


Published for the United States Treas- 
ury Department, as a contribution to 
the Schools-at-War Program. New 
York: Related Arts Service (511 Fifth 
Avenue). Pp. 16. 


306. FARNUM, Royal BatLey. “From Now 


On,” American Artist, VIII (February, 
1944), 24-25. 

Discusses the challenge of design in a 
world where the narrow concept of design, 
current in another day, has been outmoded 
by new technologies and patterns of think- 
ing and living. 


. FARNUM, Royat BatLey. Handicrafts 


during War and Peace. Related Arts 
Service Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1. New 
York: Related Arts Service (511 Fifth 
Avenue), 1944. Pp. 4. 

One of a series of articles “designed to 
emphasize the importance of handicrafts 
in American life and to inspire the teacher 
in giving greater impetus to it as a free 


ening “Art serves the community as well as the individual enterprise of vital human en- 
wrnal, school.”’ Discusses war projects and espe- richment in our democracy.” 

O-5I. cially the poster in school and community 

y dis- war-savings programs. . Ickts, MARGUERITE. Aris and Crafts. 


y (1) 
s, (2) 
artici- 
aving 
from 


. The Communication Arts and the High- 


School Victory Corps. Issued by the 
United States Office of Education. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. Pp. viii+-76. 

Discusses the organization of the com- 


New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 
1943. Pp. viii+310. 

A comprehensive reference book for both 
beginners and teachers. Contains simple 
step-by-step instructions for work in 
pottery, leather craft, weaving, puppetry, 
metal craft, paper craft, silk-screen 


in the munication arts to meet war needs in the sem : gh We : 
New fields of English, speech, foreign languages, printing, textile-printing, whittling, print- 
1943 journalism, dramatics, music, art, graphic ing press, and book-binding. 
arts (printing), libraries, radio, and visual bas 
eduction. . LORAN, ERLE. Cézanne’s Composition. 
ncient Berkeley, California: University of 
or the ° DELEmos, Joun. Planning and Produc- California Press, 1943. Pp. xiv+ 142. 


Occi- 


Great 
[odern 
1943. 


ematic 
in the 
list of 


ing Posters. Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Davis Press, Inc., 1943. Pp. 54. 

A well-written and effectively illustrated 
book on how to make posters. Contains 
detailed instructions covering the follow- 
ing topics: “What Makes a Good Poster,” 
“Planning a Poster,” “Values in Poster 
Work,” “Suggestions on Color,” “Pointers 
on Lettering,”’ “Completing the Poster,” 
“Spatter Posters,” “Silk Screen Printing,” 
and “Air Brush Work.” 


A thorough analysis of “art form” or 
composition in the work of a great master 
of painting. Contains interesting chapters 
on the problem of scale, the control of 
volume and space, and distortion as a prin- 
ciple of design. Presents many new con- 
cepts of pictorial organization and fur- 
nishes new understandings of modern and 
Renaissance art. 


. PEmK, WESLEY E. (chairman), and 


Oruers. Art Units for the High School. 
Owatonna Art Education Project: No. 
7, The Home, pp. viiit+-92; No. 8, The 


4 See also Item 155 (Arisman) in the list of 
. Edu selected references appearing in the April, 1944, 
llege, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Urban Community, pp. viiit+80; No. 
9, Graphic Art, pp. viiit+-100. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1944. 

A series presenting illustrative high-school 
units, including in No. 7, units on house 
design, interior design, and garden de- 
sign; in No. 8, units on community plan- 
ning, industrial design, and commercial 
architecture; and in No. 9, units on paint- 
ing, photography, printing, and adver- 
tising. 


. SHERMAN, Hoyt L. “A Demonstration 
in New Methods of Teaching Art,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXII 
(October 13, 1943), 189. 


A statement of basic hypothesis and a 
report on progress of research. 


. SNEAD, JANE. Potter’s Primer. Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania: The Author, 1943. 
Pp. 48. 

A paper-covered manual containing step- 
by-step instructions on simplified pottery- 
making. More than two hundred detail 
drawings are included, which show how to 
make bowls, vases, cups, tiles, boxes, 
plates, trays, book ends, and ceramic 
jewelry. Discussions of clays, glazes, 
kilns, mold making and casting, and 
Pennsylvania-Dutch pottery are included. 


. VAN Doren, HAROLD, and OTHERS. 
Art Opportunities Today. Related Arts 
Service Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 3. New 
York: Related Arts Service (511 Fifth 
Avenue), 1944. Pp. 4. 

A series of articles concerning the “‘possi- 
bilities of an art career as a means of 
earning a livelihood.” Brief but important 
suggestions are given for those who are 
responsible for the counseling of high- 
school pupils. 


. Winstow, Leon L. “Art in the World 
Conflict,” Nation’s Schools, XXXII 
(October, 1943), 30-31. 


Discusses the role of art education in a 
democratic school and society. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATIONS 


E.. BRACE 
University of Texas 


ANDREWS, BARBARA. “Posture Wears 
a Uniform,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XV (November, 
1944), 486-87, 518, 520. 

Describes the program of posture-training 
for the WAVES. 


. Brace, Davin K. “Physical Fitness in 


Schools and Colleges,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XV 
(November, 1944), 488-89, 528-209. 
A discussion of the extent to which training 
in health and physical education is being 
provided in secondary schools during the’ 
war and a summary of changes which have , 
taken place. 


. BRAUER, C. “Dental Physical 


Fitness,” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XV (December, 1944), 
553, 580-81. 

Report of World War II statistical data 
relating to dental needs of draftees. . 


. BROWNELL, C. L. ‘“‘ ‘We Learned about 
Fitness from Them,’” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XV 
(April, 1944), 182-84, 228. 

A discussion of the physical-fitness pro- 
gram of the Air Corps. 


. Byrp, Ottver E. (editor). Health In- 


struction Year Book, 1944. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 330. 

An annual publication which summarizes 
and presents in readily available form 
recent material contained in articles relat- 
ing to health. 


CoMMISSION ON EVALUATION OF Mo- 
TION Pictures. Approved Films on 


5 See also Item 348 (Irwin) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the April, 1944, 


number of the School Review. 
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Food and Nutrition. New York 13: New 
York City Food and Nutrition Program 
(45 Lafayette Street), 1944. Pp. 44. 
A list of films approved in terms of accu- 
racy and organization of subject matter. 


. Crisp, KATHARINE B. Health for You. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1944 
(revised). Pp. 524. 

A complete revision of an earlier book de- 
voted to health problems for high-school 
pupils. 


. Fox, Smpney A. Your Eyes. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv+ 
192+viii. 

A book interestingly written for the lay- 
man, which avoids confusing terminology 
and technicalities and should help to dispel 
many unfounded beliefs about one’s eyes 
and vision. 


. GEBHARD, Bruno. ‘Health Education 
through Visual Means,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XV 
(April, 1944), 189, 240-41. 

A description of mechanical devices and 
visual aids used to stimulate interest and 
motivate learning in a program of health 
education. 


. Grrman, “The Exercise Pro- 
gram for the Correction of Dysmenor- 
thea,”’ Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, XV (September, 1944), 377, 
403-4. 

A description of a program of specific 
exercises for relief of menstrual pain. 


. Horrer, Joe R. “An Activity Analysis 
of the Duties of Recreation and In- 
formal Education Leaders and Super- 
visors,’ Research Quarterly of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, XV (March, 
1944), 50-59. 

A report of a vocational study of activities 
involved in recreational leadership. 


. Hupson, HoLianp, and Fisu, Mar- 
jorreE. Occupational Therapy in the 
Treatment of the Tuberculosis Patient. 


New York: National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1944. Pp. xii+318. 

A general preview of the treatment of 
tuberculosis with special reference to 
occupational therapy. Useful in health 
instruction and vocational counseling. 


. Karpovicu, Peter V. “The Physical 


Fitness of Army Fliers,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XV 
(March, 1944), 109, 152, 154. 

A statement from a member of the School 
of Aviation Medicine about the physical- 
fitness requirements for young men in the 
Air Corps. 


. KIRKENDALL, LeEsTER A. “Physical 


Educators and High School Sex Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, XV (March, 1944), 115, 
156-58. 

A specialist discusses problems in the teach- 
ing of sex education. 


. KRUEGER, WALTER W. Fundamentals 


of Personal Hygiene. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1944 (fourth re- 
vised edition). Pp. xii+316. 

A revision of an earlier book in which em- 
phasis is placed on functional hygiene. 


. LEONARD, MARGARET L. Health Coun- 


seling for Girls. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1944. Pp. xii+132. 

Problems of counseling are presented 
through analyses of actual health inter- 
views. 


. McCoy, C. H. “Physical Recondi- 


tioning in the Army Service Forces,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, XV (September, 1944), 365-67, 
412-14. 

A description of the new physical-recon- 
ditioning program developed by the Office 
of the Surgeon General and now in ex- 
tensive use in army hospitals. 


332. MASON, BERNARD S. Dances and Stories 


of the American Indians. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1944. Pp. x+270. 
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Gives dances and stories suitable for pres- 
entation on the stage or for entertain- 
ment around the council fire. 


. MILLER, Witi1amM H. How To Relax. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1944. 
Pp. xii-+-100. 
Suggestions on relaxation and conserva- 
tion of energy. 


. Mumrorp, RutH Warp. “A Labora- 
tory Safety Class,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, XV (May, 
1944), 249-50, 282, 284. 

Instruction in safety through pupil activi- 
ties. 


. O'KEEFE, Pattric RuTH, and CARPEN- 
TER, AILEEN. “Are We So Modern?” 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
lion, XV (January, 1944), 5, 32, 34. 
An information test on fallacious health 
beliefs showing the extent to which such 
beliefs are held by high-school and college 
students and faculty members. 


. Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 546. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 
Pp. 40. 

A simple statement about modern nutri- 
tion. 


. PurBecK, Marion E., and UHLER, 
Wr11am P. “Pupil Leadership in the 
High School,” Journal of Health and 


Physical Education, XV _ (January, 
1944), IO-II, 30. 

Discusses developing pupil leadership as a 
means of expanding and improving the 
physical-education program. 


. ROWNTREE, LEonaRD G. “Physical 


Fitness for America,” Hygeia, XXII 
(October, 1944), 744-45, 790. 

A director of Selective Service discusses 
physical fitness and the special-emphasis 
program of the joint committee of the 
American Medical Association and the 
National Council on Physical Fitness. 


. Rusin, RosBert. “Camp Management 


and Its Implication,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, XV (April, 
1944), 202-4, 228. 

A discussion of problems in selection of 
personnel and program in camping. 


. WEIBLE, WALTER L. “Fit To Fight,” 


Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, XV (March, 1944), 128-29, 161- 
63. 

A frank discussion of the qualities regarded 
by the Army as essential for fitness of its 
personnel. 


. Winstow, C.-E.A. “The Social Sig- 


nificance of the School Health Pro- 
gram,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, XV (October, 1944), 423-24, 
462. 

The topic is discussed from the viewpoint 
of preventive medicine. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A CHALLENGE FOR PuBLIC EDUCATION 
To STRENGTHEN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
Democracy.—Society, like the individuals 
who comprise it, often finds its greatest 
urge to reform during periods in which its 
evils of the past have led to catastrophic re- 
sults. Certainly the plethora of plans and 
counterplans for righting social wrongs 
which are appearing in increasing volume 
would tend to give validity to this idea. In 
this welter of panaceas applying to the vari- 
ous social institutions, the schools come in 
for their share of attention. 

Unfortunately, however, all suggestions 
are not equally worthy of consideration. 
Many are obviously the products of thinking 
which does not grow out of a clear analysis 
of the basic problems, or out of a due con- 
sideration for the character of the factors in- 
volved, or both. Included in this mass of 
proposals, however, are a few excellent sug- 
gestions whose inherent soundness recom- 
mends them for intensive study by persons 
assigned the responsibility of policy-making. 
Definitely of this latter group is the seventh 
yearbook of the John Dewey Society." Pre- 
pared by a committee of collaborators desig- 
nated by the Society’s executive board, the 
publication deserves wide reading among 
public-school educators throughout the 
country. 

It was decided that the thesis of the book 
should be developed from the point of view 
“that would be common and acceptable to as 
large a number of the public as possible.” 

To seek a premise that would invite the 
largest possible support for the public school 

The Public Schools and Spiritual Values. 
Written in collaboration by John S. Brubacher 
(editor), Samuel M. Brownell, John L. Childs, 
Ruth Cunningham, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Marion Y. Ostrander, William J. Sanders, and 
A. L. Threlkeld. Seventh Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. x+222. $2.50. 


might risk the statement of inoffensive and tepid 
generalities. But it would also give the best ear- 
nest of a point of view which could be the basis of 
immediate action during and after this war crisis 
in spiritual values [p. viii]. 

The potential shortcoming recognized by 
the authors in the approach chosen by them 
is, for the most part, absent from the produc- 
tion. 

The problem is clearly stated at the out- 
set of the book. One feels that the definition 
of this problem might have been couched in 
even stronger terms, remembering that the 
book was intended to inspire “immediate 
action,” although such a presentation would 
no doubt have detracted from the clarity of 
the statement. 

Early in the book constderation is given 
to the reasons for assigning to the public 
schools the teaching of spiritual values. The 
logic underlying this assignment is adequate- 
ly developed. Moreover, cognizance is taken 
of certain factors within the structure and 
life of the community which will affect the 
nature of the spiritual values taught. 

At this point the development of the sub- 
ject is interrupted by two chapters which 
undertake “‘to indicate the manner in which 
a secularist would wish to supplement the 
common statement and .... the manner in 
which a supernaturalist would wish to s p- 
plement it” (p. x). The arguments in these 
chapters are amply illustrative of the dis- 
crete standpoints, and there is a sufficient 
clash of issues to relieve the statements from 
being merely vehicles for ax-grinding. 

The last section of the book is initiated 
with a chapter on “Learning Spiritual 
Values.” As the authors point out: 

Some readers may at first question the ex- 
tended presentation of certain fairly familiar de- 
tails of the learning process, but the treatment 
adopted seems necessary in order to lay an ade- 
quate foundation for the later discussions [p. 
102]. 
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Pursuant to this discussion, the collabo- 
rators identify the spiritual values to be de- 
sired. The teacher’s responsibility for pro- 
viding experiences that will lead pupils to ac- 
quire these values is treated rather compre- 
hensively. Attention is also directed to school 
practices which affect the learning of spirit- 
ual values, including such general elements 
as the democratic or authoritarian atmos- 
phere of the school and such specific prac- 
tices as the giving of school marks. The topic 
is fully illustrated with examples taken from 
actual schoolroom situations. 

This portion of the discussion is concluded 
with a chapter on aesthetic values. ‘“‘Aesthet- 
ics,” say the authors, “is not mere feeling, 
but feelings induced by insight into the per- 
fect pattern of means and ends” (p. 84). 
On the basis of this definition, a clear distinc- 
tion, and for many a much-needed one, is 
made between practical and fine arts. Each 
of the major subject fields is explored briefly 
to discover some of its implications for con- 
tributions to aesthetic values. While the 
logic used is consistent with the definition of 
aesthetics, doubtless some subject-matter 
instructors will find difficulty in accepting 
all that is said about their specific fields. 

The first nine of the yearbook’s ten chap- 
ters consider the part of the community, the 
individual child, the school in general, and 
the teacher in the scheme of imparting 
spiritual values. To round out the discussion, 
the last chapter logically directs attention 
to school administration. Certain ideas ex- 
pressed in this chapter will probably pro- 
voke much controversy among certain mem- 
bers of the group with whom it deals. Never- 
theless, the central thought concerns itself 
with a plea for greater democracy in school 
administration—an appeal which can hardly 
fail to have wide acceptance among both 
teachers and administrators. 

On the whole the book makes a convinc- 
ing case for the assumption by public schools 
of the responsibility for teaching spiritual 
values. Representatives of some groups who 
read it, however, may take sufficient excep- 
tion to a few of the statements to prejudice 
them against the rest of the book. 
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Another phase of the development of the 
thesis which may prove confusing to the 
reader is the tendency at times for the main 
thread of spiritual values to be lost sight of 
among the various factors pertinent to it. 
Probably this is inherent in the economy of 
words which the authors employ. At least 
the discussion escapes from any charge of 
being unduly verbose. 

On the positive side, and certainly out- 
weighing by far any adverse criticism which 
has been advanced, the yearbook presents a 
definite challenge to the public schools to as- 
sume the responsibility for stressing spiritual 
values. The authors have made a worthy 
contribution to the supply of materials from 
which postwar educational plans should be 
built. 

James W. REYNOLDS 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEOPLE OF A 
DEMOcRACY.—Will the United States, at the 
close of the present global war, resort to 
communism or fascism in order to give work 
to the idle and to organize industrial produc- 
tion? Such a challenging thought, supported 
by the examples of Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many, concludes what Charles and Mary 
Beard express as their final extended inter- 
pretation of American history.t Similar 
startling possibilities do not appear through- 
out the book, nor do the writers feel that the 
American people will lightly abandon their 
democratic heritage. Numerous details are 
nevertheless given to indicate the seriousness 
of the problem to be faced at the close of the 
war: the failure of both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations to overcome a de- 
pression; the concentration of 70 per cent of 
war business in the hands of the hundred big- 
gest business establishments; the present 
control of leaders over the life and the prop- 
erty of the common man; the disintegration 
of family life; the lack of workable plans for 


* Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, A 
Basic History of the United States. New York: 
New Home Library, Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. x+508. $0.69. 
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counteracting the disruptive effects of war 
activities; government control of public opin- 
ion; the rocketing upward of our national 
debt; the consequent increase in taxation. 

The book covers those phases of American 
life which the authors consider worth while 
from the Colonial period to the present day. 
In five hundred pages the authors have suc- 
ceeded in keeping before the reader the 
many important movements taking place in 
American life, giving due emphasis to those 
considered important, yet presenting them 
without conflict or seeming pedantry. If this 
book is the Beards’s final effort, as they have 
indicated it is to be, it may well crown a life 
of useful contributions in the field of history. 

Due attention, of course, is given to wars, 
presidents, and the Monroe Doctrine, but 
the treatment of such subjects as the motion 
picture and radio reflects the true purpose 
of the authors: to give those details that 
have most influenced the American people. 
That the Beards sought to get away from 
such treatment as would impress one with 
the amount of research involved rather than 
with their interpretation of the movements 
which have influenced American life may be 
indicated by the listing of some of the topics 
treated in chapter xv, entitled “A Broaden- 
ing and Deepening Sense of Civilization.” 
Covering twenty-one pages of the text and 
following a chapter on Jacksonian democracy, 
the following items are considered: the large 
number of individuals turning to study and 
writing; the beginning of Lyceum lectures; 
voluntary organizations among the people 
for education and propaganda; activities in- 
dicating that the American people realized 
that opportunity lay on their own level; the 
advocacy of a number of reforms, such as 
equality of inheritance on the part of all the 
father’s children; legal privileges for women; 
slavery; the care of the mentally ill; concern 
with the poverty-stricken; uprisings against 
money and power; attitudes of clergymen 
on questions of the day; Horace Mann’s em- 
phasis on training children for citizenship; 
Jefferson’s theory of agriculture compared 
with one of building factories and workshops 
in the very midst of farms; the great work 
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of the scientists of the period; the work in 
medicine and in surgery. 

Ample illustrations are given which im- 
press these movements on the mind of the 
reader. The entire chapter is written in such 
a manner that the reader comes out, not 
with a host of figures, but with definite ideas. 
The organization of the entire book con- 
tributes toward an impression concerning 
the faults and the accomplishments of the 
American people, without a slavish ham- 
mering-in of a definite time of beginning and 
a like time of ending. 

Written not primarily for school use but 
“directed to the general public,” the book 
does not contain the usual questions and 
references provided at the end of each chap- 
ter of a textbook or the typographical de- 
vices for impressing important facts. Not 
even in the Appendix are to be found cita- 
tions to a large number of reference works, 
but rather a selected few on definite topics 
on which the reader might wish to seek more 
information. To enable one to see the past in 
such a way that it will contribute to future 
actions seems to have been an underlying 
purpose in the minds of the authors when 
this book was written. 

Epwin S. LIDE 
Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


HEALTH AND SAFETY EpucATION.—With 
World WarII rendering us sensitive to prob- 
lems of health and safety education, and 
with the increasing urgency that health and 
safety education assume a cardinal place in 
the reorganization of the curriculum, a vol- 
ume’ making available up-to-date informa- 
tion in these allied fields is timely. 

The book consists of two parts, the first 
giving practical knowledge concerning health 
and the second dealing with first-aid prac- 
tices and procedures. 

Part I, “Health,” is composed of twelve 
chapters devoted to an explanation of how 


t Morris Fishbein and Leslie W. Irwin, Health 
and First Aid. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1944. Pp. vi+372. 
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to avoid infection; the relationship to health 
of exercise, fatigue, sleep, good posture, bath- 
ing, dress, ventilation, care of the teeth, skin, 
hair, and nails, and diet; and the effects of 
tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco on health 
and personal hygiene. The content of these 
chapters is vital, fresh, and immediately 
applicable to establishing and maintaining 
sound health habits. For instance, in chapter 
ii, “Exercise and Health,” the problem of 
length of life in its relation to muscular ex- 
ercise is well clarified in a paragraph on 
“Superstitions about Muscular Exercise.” 
In chapter iii, “Fatigue and Health,” cur- 
rent theories of the causes of fatigue are de- 
scribed, and rulesare given which, if followed, 
will allay the start or the effects of fatigue. 
In chapter iv the authors bring recent re- 
search to focus on the nature of sleep, bodily 
activity during sleep, quality and quantity 
of sleep, immediate effects of lack of sleep, 
when to sleep, factors: affecting sleep, drugs 
and sleep, and sleep habits. 

Part II, entitled “First Aid,” explains not 
only the usually accepted techniques recog- 
nized by the medical profession but also 
brings in the newest materials developed 
from experience in the present war, particu- 
larly descriptions of first aid.given for wounds, 
of the treatment of shock, and of artificial 
respiration. The discussion of “Suspended 
Breathing from Electrical Shock” in chap- 
ter xviii illustrates well the up-to-date char- 
acter of the procedures and materials found 
in the volume. Following the chapter on 
‘Accident Prevention and Safety,” a section 
of suggestions pertaining to “‘First-Aid Sup- 
plies” has been inserted, which lists the first- 
aid supplies one should have for various 
emergency situations: for general first aid, 
for home first-aid kits, for a first-aid kit in an 
automobile, and for first-aid kits needed on 
a day’s outing. 

At the end of each chapter are given a 
summarization of the outstanding facts of 
the chapter headed “Remember!” and a 
comprehensive list of true-false questions 
covering the contents of the chapter called 
“Test Yourself.” “Remember!” will be use- 


ful as a teaching and learning aid, and some 
of its generalizations could profitably be 
memorized for use in everyday living. 

The strength of the book lies in the re- 
cency of its materials and procedures and in 
its scientific approach to many popularly 
held half-truths and_half-understandings 
about health and safety education which 
seem to persist. 

The volume makes an excellent handbook 
for all school administrators, classroom 
teachers, and supervisors of health, safety, 
and physical education, as well as for teach- 
ers in training and those responsible for the 
teacher-training programs. The book, more- 
over, is serviceable as a basic or supplemen- 
tary textbook in high-school classrooms and 
in the upper grades of the elementary school. 


J. E. CLETTENBERG 
School District No. 15 
Palatine, Illinois 


LITERATURE RELATED TO OCCUPATIONAL 
INTERESTS.—Vocational counselors are con- 
stantly searching for reading materials which 
provide occupational information of interest 
and value to high-school pupils. There is an 
abundance of such material in current peri- 
odicals and pamphlets and much that is both 
informative and inspirational in recent books 
of biography. Pupils who have access to 
well-equipped libraries and are fortunate in 
having competent vocational guidance will, 
in general, find the information that they de- 
sire regarding the opportunities and require- 
ments of various occupations. For those who 
are not so fortunately situated, a new anthol- 
ogy' of occupational readings provides ready 
access to a particularly valuable selection of 
such materials. This volume is of convenient 
size and appropriate organization for use 
with classes in English or social studies. 

The three sections of the book provide 
selected readings relating, respectively, to 


* All in the Day’s Work. Edited by Zila Rob- 
bins and Marjorie Medary. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. x+338. 
$1.36, 
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workers in (1) agriculture and natural re- 
sources, (2) manufacturing and industry, 
and (3) transportation and communication. 
The selections are largely drawn from the 
writings of well-known authors, and each 
may be valued for its literary quality as well 
as for the factual information it provides re- 
garding the occupational area with which it 
is concerned. To mention only the first se- 
lection in each of the three sections of the 
book, one finds N. Harry Champlin’s “The 
Beefsteak Trail,” which first appeared in 
New Mexico Magazine; J. D. Ratcliffe’s 
“Glass Magic,” from American Mercury; 
and John J. Floherty’s “Test Pilot,” re- 
printed from Men without Fear, a book pub- 
lished in 1940 by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. There are fourteen articles in the first 
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section of the book, eleven in the second, and 
ten in the third, In each section the selection 
of articles is such as to provide for treatment 
of various aspects of the occupational field 
under consideration. 

Designed for use as a textbook, this vol- 
ume provides lists of questions and sug- 
gested activities for the guidance of student 
interest in further exploration of the subject 
matter of each article. At the end of each sec- 
tion a supplementary bibliography and other 
student aids are included. This would seem 
to be a serviceable book from the point of 
view of recreational reading as well as of vo- 
cational guidance for high-school students. 


NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


ABRAHAMSEN, Davin. Crime and the Hu- 
man Mind. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. xii+244. $3.00. 

Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to 
Individual Differences. Edited by Edward 
Krug and G. Lester Anderson. Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Washington 6: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1944. Pp. 
iv+156. $2.00 (paper), $2.30 (cloth). 

Adjustments in Education To Meet War and 
Postwar Needs. Edited by Clifford Woody. 
Yearbook XXIX of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor Press, 1944. 
Pp. viii+9o4. $1.50. 

BoyNnToN, Paut L.; CHARLES, JOHN W.; 
HARRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE; POWERS, 
FRANCIS F.; Ryan, W. Carson; WItty, 
PAuL A.; WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE; and 
SKINNER, CHARLES E. (editor). Elemen- 
tary Educational Psychology. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. viii+440. 
$3.25. 


DEEMER, WALTER L. An Empirical Study of 
the Relative Merits of Gregg Shorthand and 
Script Shorthand. Harvard Bulletins in 
Education, No. 22. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xxii+526. $4.00. 

McKown, Harry C. The Student Council. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1944. Pp. xii+352. $2.50. 

MrtteEtT, Frep B. The Rebirth of Liberal 
Education. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1945. Pp. x +180. $2.00. 

RICHTER, WERNER. Re-educating Germany. 
Translated by Paul Lehmann. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xxvi+228. $3.50. 
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